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««PILGRIM’s PRoGrREss”’ 


HE Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan 
has probably passed through more edi- 


tions, been translated into more lan- 
guages, and charmed more readers, than any 
other work in the English language. While 
religion has a claim upon the human mind 
this book cannot lose its interest. . Macaulay 
recommends the writings of Bunyan as an 
invaluable study to every person who desires 
to gain a wide command of the English 
language. <‘‘ There is not,’’ he says, ‘in 
«The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a single expres- 
sion, if we except a few technical terms of 
theology, that would puzzle the rudest peas- 
ant.’” ‘In no book,’’ says the historian 
Green, ‘‘do we see more clearly than in 
«Pilgrim’s Progress’, the new imaginative 
force which had been given the common life 
of Englishmen by their study of the Bible. 
Bunyan’s English is the simplest and home- 
liest English that has ever been used by any 
great English writer; but it is the English 
of the Bible. His images are the images of 
prophet and evangelist.’” So completely 
had the Bible become Bunyan’s life that 
one feels its phrases to be the natural expres- 
sion of his thoughts. He had lived in the 
Bible until its words became his own. Had 
«‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’? never existed, 
the *«* Holy War’’ would have secured him 
an abiding position in the world of letters. 
In all his writings there is a power of imag- 
ination and graphic description which makes 
‘the characters live and move and breathe as 
real persons. Hallam claims that Bunyan 
was the first great English novelist. We 
meet his characters every day: Mr. Byends, 
who is zealous for religion «« when he goes 
in his silver slippers’’, Lord Fair-speech, 
Lord Time-server, Mr. Facingbothways, Mr. 
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Anything, Odbstinate, with his dogged de- 
termination and common-sense, and P/iah/e, 
with his vacillating character ; the brisk lad 
Ignorance from the town of ‘¢ Conceit ;’’ 
and Temporary, who lived in a town two 
miles off from ‘* Honesty,’? next door to 
Mr. Turnback; Formalist and Hypocrisy. 
In many a circle are yet found Mrs. Timor- 
ous and her bosom friends, Mrs. Bats-eyes, 
Mrs. Inconsiderate, Mrs. Lightmind and 
Mrs. Knownothing. Though writing in al- 
legory, Bunyan is the true forerunner of our 
realistic school of novelists. The same 
power which portrayed human character is 
manifest in his description of scenes and 
places. He has transferred into his pages 
the surrounding landscapes of his home. 
«<The Pilgrim’s Progress’? has become 
perhaps the one book wrought into the mind 
and memory of the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people. Who cannot recall the ¢« City 
of Destruction,’’ with the man in rags and 


.the burden on his back; the meeting with 


Evangelist ; the <‘ Slough of Despond ;’’ the 
«¢ Wicket Gate’’ at which the weary Pil- 
grim knocked ; the <<‘ Interpreter’s House ”’ 
with its visions and parables, and the «* Way- 
side Cross’? where the burden of guilt falls 
from the Pilgrim’s back and he is clothed 
with change of raiment? Who has not 
watched the Pilgrim clamber the << Hill Dif- 
ficulty’? which stands in the way, and 
trembled at the lions which he has to pass, 
not knowing they are chained? Many a 
reader has enjoyed the ‘‘ Palace Beautiful,’’ 
and gone with the Pilgrim into the ** Valley 
of Humiliation,’’ the scene of that desper- 
ate but victorious encounter with Apo//yon— 
one of the most vigorous passages of de- 
scription in all literature, The ** Valley of 
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‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ and its Author. 





John Bunyan. 


the Shadow of Death,’’ with its evil sights 
and doleful sounds, and the cave in which the 
giant, Pagan, has been dead this many a day 
and the giant, Pope, sits alone, grinning at 
pilgrims as they pass by and biting his nails 
because he cannot get at them, hang like 
pictures on the walls of memory. ‘* Vanity 
Fair,’’? ‘* Byepath Meadow,’’ <‘* Doubting 
Castle,’’ the escape from prison, the ‘‘ De- 
lectable Mountains,’’ the <‘* Enchanted 
Land,’’ the «« Land of Beulah,’’ the ** Dark 
River,’’ the entrance into the ‘‘ Heavenly 
Gates,’’ the Pilgrim’s joyous reception with 
all the bells of the ‘*City’’ ringing again 
for joy: every stage of the jowimey and 


’ 


every scene on the pilgrimage is stamped on 
the memory of thousands. 

«‘ Other allegorists,’’ writes Macaulay, 
«<have shown great ingenuity, but no other 
allegorists have been able to touch, the heart 
and make its abstractions objects of terror, of 
pity and of love.’? The genius of Bunyan 
has made the favorite of our childhood, 
«‘that most perfect and complex of fairy 
tales, so human and intelligible, the inter- 
preter of life to all who are perplexed with 
its problems, and the practical guide and 
solace of all who need counsel and sym- 
pathy.’’ Mr. Froude eloquently says, «*'The 
Pilgrim, though in Puritan dress, is a gen- 
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uine man. 
Hisex- 
perience is 
so truly 
humanex- 
perience, 
thatChris- 
tians of 
every per- 
suasion 
can iden- 
tify them- 
selveswith 
him ; and 
even those 
who re- 
gard Chris 
tianity it- 
self as but 
a natural 
outgrowth of conscience and intellect, and 
yet desire to live nobly and make the 
best of themselves, can recognize familiar 
footprints in every step of Christian’s jour- 
ney.”? Thus **The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
is a book which when once read can 
never be forgotten. We, too, every one ot 
us, are pilgrims on the same road ; and im- 
ages and illustrations come back to us from 





Birth-place of Bunyan, Elstow, England. 


so faithful 
an _itiner- 
ary, as we 
encounter 
similar tri- 
als, and 
learn for 
ourse | v es 
the accu- 
racy with 
w hich 
Bunyan 
has des- 
cribed 
them. 
Time can- 
not impair 
its inter- 
est, or in- 
tellect- 
ual progress make it cease to be true to ex- 
perience. Dr. Brown’s appreciative words 
may be added: ** With deep pathos it en- 
ters into the stern battle so real to all of us, 
into those heart experiences which make up, 
for all, the discipline of life. It is this es- 
pecially which has given to it the mighty 
hold which it has always had upon the toil- 
ing poor, and made it the one book above 





The Wite of Bunyan Interceding for his Release from Prison. 
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‘Christian got up to the Gate.” 


all books well-thumbed and torn to tatters 
among them. And it is this which makes 
it one of the first books translated by the 
missionary who seeks to give true thoughts 
of God and life to heathen men.”’ 

Bunyan’s life from 1628 to 1688 em- 
braces the most revolutionary and stirring 
period in English history. It was a time 
which saw the reign of Charles I., the star 
chamber, the tyrannical courts, the defence 
of liberty in the House of Commons, the 
war between the King and Parliament and 
the execution of Charles I. It witnessed the 
glorious protectorate of Cromwell and the 
restoration of Charles II., ‘«* who superseded 
the reign of the saints by the reign of strum- 
pets; who was crewned in his youth with 
the Covenant in his hand and died with the 
host sticking in his throat, after a life spent 
in dawdling suspense between Hobbism and 
Popery;’’ a reign which witnessed the royal 
murders of Russell and Algernon Sydney, 
and an age which swung over from the ex- 
treme of Puritanism to the debauchery of 
libertinism. 


John Bunyan was born in the quaint little 
parish of Elstow, in Bedfordshire, in the latter 
part of the year 1628. His family for many 
generations had been inhabitants of the place 


and ranked among the poorer classes. Dr. 
Brown, the most recent biographer of Bun- 
yan, says they were people, who, though 
humble in station, were decent and worthy 
in their ways. Few English villages are so 
little modernized as Elstow; and the visitor 
of to-day can view the old _ half-timbered 
cottages with overhanging stories, the peaked 
dormers and gabled porches, much as they 
were in Bunyan’s days. ‘The village street 
leads to a village green, in the middle of 
which is yet the pedestal of the market cross, 
and at the upper end of which stands the old 
Moot Hall, a quaint brick and timber build- 
ing. On this village green Bunyan played, 
the ring leader of the youth, joining in ¢¢tip- 
cat’’ and the other sports of the day. On 
the south side of the green stands a church, 
the scene of the spiritual conflicts so vividly 
depicted in ‘* Grace Abounding*’’ In the 
church is the very pulpit on which Christo- 
pher Hall preached the sermon which first 
woke Bunyan’s conscience; the font in which 
Bunyan and his ancestors were baptized, and 
the old oaken bench which he used to occupy 
when attending the parish church. — The five 
bells which he so much delighted to ring, 
and the rough flagged floor remain undis- 
turbed. Beyond the church stand the re- 
mains of the once stately mansion: of the 
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Destruction of ‘‘ Doubting Castie.”’ 


Hillersdons, where Bunyan found his ¢¢ Pal- 
ace Beautiful.” The cottage in which he 
was born has long since disappeared, and the 
site, plowed over, has been added to a neigh- 
boring farm; but back of where the cottage 
stood lies the field which in rainy weather 
still becomes the ** Slough of Despond.’”? In 
short, as the visitor passes through the quaint 
old town, he sees the original scenes of 
«« Byepat: Meadow,”’ ¢* Vanity Fair,’’ and 
the «* Wicket Gate ’’ around Elstow church, 
and also the village well, from which the 
«« Waters of Salvation’’ were drawn. 

Poor as Bunyan’s parents were, they sent 
him to the village school to Jearn to read 
and write; but he soon was called to become 
a bread winner, and passed to the occupa- 
tion of his father, a ‘‘braseyer.’” In his 
sixteenth year his mother sickened and died, 
and within a month his sister Margaret was 
laid in the same quiet grave. Before another 
month had passed, his father brought home 
a second wife, and shortly thereafter Bunyan 
entered the army to which he makes refer- 
ence in ‘¢ Grace Abounding.’’ Jt has been 
much debated whether it was the Parliamen- 
tary or the Royalist; though later opinion 
inclines to the belief that his lot was cast 
amongst those fighting, preaching, praying 
Puritans who could one day meet the storms 


of battle and the next discuss the theology 
of the saints. Out from this experience came 
the battle pictures of the fight with Apo//yon, 
the expedition of Great Heart, and the con- 
quering of *¢ Mansoul’’ for Emmanuel. 
When the army was disbanded, Bunyan 
returned to his tinkering life at Elstow, and 
two or three years later married his first wife. 
Of her we know not even thename. ‘¢ This 
woman and I,’’ says Bunyan, ‘‘ came to- 
gether as poor as might be, not having so 
much household stuff as a dish or spoon be- 
twixt us both.’’ But she came froma godly 
home and brought two books which had be- 
longed to her father: ‘¢The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven,”’ and the *¢ Practice of 
Piety.’’ These he often used to read with 
her. Jt was in the four years after this 
marriage that there came the intense spiritual 
experiences he has described in ‘* Grace 
Abounding.’’ However we may regard such 
experiences in this age of doubt and secular- 
ism, to Bunyan the question of sin and sal- 
vation was one of intensest reality. He was 
never a drunkard, and in after years he pas- 
sionately denied that he had ever been un- 
chaste; but the marvelous power which in 
after years displayed itself in vivid vision and 
burning expression ran riot in blasphemies 
«‘which made even blasphemers tremble.’’ 
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Christian and Hopeful Escaping from ‘‘ Doubting Castie.” 


«« Even as a child,’’ he says, **I had few 
equals in cursing, swearing, lying, and blas- 
pheming the holy name of God.’’ He was 
a grown man when one who was ¢¢ herself 
a loose and ungodly wretch,’’ reproved him 
for ‘‘the ungodliest fellow she had ever 
heard in her life.’’ 

The story of his spiritual struggle ag re- 
corded by his pen in ‘* Grace Abounding,’’ 
is one of intense interest. | Conscience 
stricken, he made desperate flings to get rid 
of conscience altogether. He feared that the 
very bells would fall upon him; that the day 
of grace was past and gone. Waking dreams 
haunted him; strange alternations of gloom 
and glory came over him; yet even in the 
darkness of his despair there came gleams of 
light. Floods of temptation dashed against 
his soul, while within were great yearnings 
for God. He was led to hear Mr. Gifford, 
pastor of the Baptist church at Elstow, and 
an old copy of Luther’s «¢ Commentary on 
the Galatians ’’ fell into his hands. **I do 
prefer,’’ he said, «‘this book of Martin 
Luther (excepting the Holy Bible) before 
all the books that I have ever seen as most 
fit for a wounded conscience.’’ Over and 
over again he was tempted to ‘sell Christ 
for this or sell Christ for that; sell Him— 


sell Him.’? And so for months he struggled 
on, until one day as he was passing into a 
field this sentence fell into his soul: ** Thy 
righteousness is in Heaven.’’ <‘¢Oh, me- 
thought, Christ! Christ! there was nothing 
but Christ that was before my eyes! I 
could look from myself to Him and should 
reckon that all those graces of God that now 
were green upon me, were yet but like those 
crack-groats and fourpence halfpennies that 
rich men carry in their purses, when their 
gold is in their trunks at home! Oh, I saw 
my gold was in my trunk at home! In 
Christ my Lord and Saviour! Now Christ 
was all; all my wisdom, all my righteous- 
ness, all my sanctification, and all my redemp- 
tion!’? ‘The victory had been won and 
peace secured to his troubled spirit. There 
followed five years of most earnest work. 
He joined the neighboring church at Bedford 
in 1653. His action created an unusual stir 
among the neighbors. ‘That a town sinner 
so notorious should be changed, brought 
over the people of Elstow to see for them- 
selves. Here Mary, his blind child, and his 
daughter Elizabeth were born, and in 1655 
Bunyan removed to Bedford. Sorrow speed- 
ily came upon him. His own health failed 
and his faithful wife died, leaving his poor 
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The Pilgrims on the way to the ‘‘City.’’ 


blind gir] and three. other children to his 
care. 

Bunyan was called upon by his church to 
go forth as a preacher, and met with mar- 
velous success, his hearers flocking by the 
hundred. Known as a tinker, his orders 
and his rights to preach were always being 
questioned. ‘* When I went first to preach 
the word of God, doctors and priests of the 
work of God did open wide agasmst me.’’ 
He frequently was brought into controversy 
on this question, but his ready wit and 
earnest spirit made him an antagonist not to 
be meddled with. So bitter was the feeling 
aroused against him by his remarkable suc- 
cess, that his enemies, even before the res- 
toration of Charles II., endeavored to put 
the arm of the law in motion against him. 
Toleration, as understood in these days, was 
not known. ‘¢ The simple truth is,’’ writes 
Robert Southey, ‘*the parties were agreed 
on one catholic opinion that certain doctrines 
were not to be tolerated. The only points 
of difference between them were what those 
doctrines were, and how far intolerance 
should be carried.’’ All dreams of religious 
liberty were rudely dispelled at the accession 
of Charles II. Puritanism had had its day, 
and the reaction from Puritanism pervaded 
all classes. The oppressors of the parsons 


had been the oppressors of the squires, and 
when the Puritans, the Presbyterians and 
the commonwealth men were at their feet, 
their whole policy was dictated by a passion- 
ate spirit of resentment. Every act passed 
for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the church was repudiated by Parliament, 
and non-conformists were prosecuted under 
the various acts of Elizabeth. Bunyan was 
one of the first to feel the change. He had 
become the most conspicuous non-conform- 
ist in the neighborhood, and November 12, 
1660, was arrested as he was holding relig- 
ious service. He was warned of the danger, 
but refused to abandon his post. At the 
hearing before the county magistrate he de- 
clined to abstain from preaching, and the 
next morning was taken to that prison which 
was to be his home for twelve long years. 
Tradition has identified Bunyan’s place of 
imprisonment with the little Corporation 
Lock-up House, perched on one of the piers 
of a bridge which spanned the Ouse at Bed- 
ford. Later investigations seem to show 
that this was a mistake, and that the twelve 
years of captivity were spent in the common 
county jail-of Bedford. Seven weeks after 
his committal, at the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, ‘* John Bunyan, of the town of Bed- 
ford, laborer,’’ was indicted for having 
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**The Delectable Mountains.”’ 


«« devilishly and perniciously abstained from 
coming to church to hear divine service,”’ 
and as ‘‘a common upholder of several un- 
lawful meetings and conventions, to the 
great disturbance and distraction of the good 
subjects of the kingdom,’’ ‘The presiding 
judge was the blustering and brutal Sir John 
Keeling, the original of Bunyan’s Lord 
Hategood in the trial at ‘¢ Vanity Fair.’’ 
The law was plain and Bunyan had broken 
it. **I told them that if I was let out of 
prison to-day, I would preach the gospel 
again to-morrow by the help of God.’’ 
This ‘unreasonable obstinacy ’” left no al- 
ternative but imprisonment. His second 
wife Elizabeth, with dauntless courage trav- 
eled to London, made her way to the House 
of Lords, and presented a petition to one of 
the peers. She was referred to the judges 
of the circuit, including Sir Matthew Hale, 
but all efforts failed. Bunyan must cease 
preaching or remain in prison. For con- 


science’ sake he chose the latter for twelve 
long years. The enforced separation from 
his wife and childen, especially his blind 
daughter Mary, was to him a continual an- 
guish. <*The parting with them,’’ he 
writes, ‘* hath often been to me as pulling 
the flesh from the bones; and that not only 


because I am somewhat too fond of these 
great mercies, but also because I should 
often have brought to my mind the many 
hardships, miseries, and wants my poor fam- 
ily was like to meet with, should I be taken 
from them; especially my poor blind child, 
who lay nearer to my heart than all beside. 
Poor child, thought I, thou must be beaten, 
thou muste beg, thou must suffer hunger, cold, 
nakedness, and a thousand calamities, though 
I cannot now endure the wind should blow 
on thee. Oh, the thoughts of the hardships 
my blind one might go under would break 
my heart to pieces.”” 

Compelled to labor for the support of 
himself and his family he made tagged lace. 
Out from the prison walls he sent a number 
of books and volumes: ‘¢ Profitable Medita- 
tions,’’ ‘* Praying in the Spirit,’? «* Chris- 
tian Behavior,’’ etc. But recent investiga- 
tion shows that the great allegory of ** The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ was not written during 
these twelve years. His protracted impris- 
onment came to an end in 1672. He im- 
mediately undertook the discharge of his 
duty as pastor of his own congregation. 
His celebrity as a preacher became greater 
than ever. But the declaration of indul- 
gence under which Bunyan had been liberated 
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Entrance to the ‘‘ Palace Beautiful.” 


“© The lions were chained, but he saw not the chains.” 


in 1672 was barely in force a year. It was 
withdrawn by Charles II., and the Test 
Act became the law. Ill licenses to non- 
conformists to preach were recalled, and an- 
other warrant was issued for his apprehen- 
sion on the 4th of March, 1674. Once 
more he became a prisoner ; and this time, 
in the Bridge Jail of tradition. It lasted 
only six months, but it produced ‘*'The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’” He wrote the book, 
he tells us, spending only ‘vacant seasons ”” 


> 


to divert himself <<‘ from worser thoughts.’’ 
He was in great doubt whether to publish it 
or not and some advised against it. The 
second part did not appear until after an in- 
terval of seven years. These years were a 
time of intense excitement in England. ‘The 
great national scare of the Popish plot, the 
rebellion of ill-fated Monmouth and the 
reign of terror under Colonel Kirke and his 
«<lambs,’’ and theyinfamous Judge Jeffries 
with his bloody assizes mark the period. 
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‘¢ Pilgrim’s Progress”’ and its Author. 


Bedford Bridge and Jail where ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ was written. 


Bunyan was meantime busy with his pen 
and wrote several books, the most celebrated 
of which was ‘*The Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman,’’ originally intended as acon- 
trast to ** The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ depict- 
ing a life scandalously bad. In 1682 he 
published that allegory which Macaulay has 
said would have been our greatest allegory 
if the earlier allegory had never been written 
—<‘*The Holy War made by Shaddai upon 
Diabolus.’? Yet, whatever critics shall say 
as to its literary superiority, a thousand read 
<< The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ for one who reads 
the <*Holy War.’’ During these years his 
preaching was not always without risk. 
Towards the close of the first year of James 
II., 1685, the persecution of non-conform- 
ists raged with greater severity than ever. 
Never were spies so actively employed, nor 
magistrates and the established church so 
watchful. Richard Baxter was in prison, 
Howe had been driven from the country, 
and the autumn of 1685 was long remem- 
bered by persecuted Puritans as a time of 
misery and terror. 

That Bunyan expected another imprison- 
ment is shown by the ‘* Deed of Gift’’ 
by which he sought to preserve his property 
for his wife should the hand of persecution 
fall upon him. But the danger passed as 
James II., under stress of necessity turned 
toward the non-conformists for political sup- 
port in his struggle with the English gentry. 
He desired to establish Roman Catholicism, 
and therefore suspended all penal laws 
against non-conformists, of every description. 


The despised Puritans again held the balance 
of power. Bunyan was even offered a gov- 
ernment position; but with sturdy English 
patriotism saw the lurking danger, had noth- 
ing to do with the flattering offers of the 
king, and refused to be entrapped. He did 
not live to see the Revolution of 1688, for 
¢eath surprised him—in the midst of his 
labors. ‘The father of a young man _ had 
resolved to disinherit his son. ‘The young 
man sought Bunyan’s mediation. He 
mounted his horse and took a long journey 
to Reading, where he plead for and effected 
reconciliation. He returned through Lon- 
don, riding forty miles through a heavy 
driving rain, and in a few days dangerous 
symptoms appeared, and on the 31st of 
August, 1688, just one month before that 
publication of the declaration of the Prince 
of Orange which opened our present era of 
civil and religious liberty, he died, and was 
buried in John Strudwick’s Vault, in Bun- 
hill Fields, where many other eminent dis- 
senters, as well as Roman Catholics and 
supporters of the established church lie. 

Not long ago a lady from the West In- 
dies called upon Richard Henry Poynter,the 
Bunyan lecturer at the Moot Hall, Elstow, 
England, telling him that in her neighbor- 
bood there were those who denied that there 
had been such a person as John Bunyan, 
and asked him to give her proof that she 
might carry back that such a man had existed. 

Though Bunyan wrote over sixty works, 
there is, Mr. Poynter says, no original man- 
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Tomb of Bunyan, Bunhill Fields, London. 


uscript of them extant. Perhaps it is the 
penalty of greatness that in after ages doubt 
should be possible concerning the reality of 
their life and work. ‘There are those who 
deny that Shakespeare ever wrote his plays ; 
and if transcendant genius is to meet this 
penalty, there may yet arise a school of 
critics who will deny that John Bunyan ever 
wrote his matchless allegory. 

His character and person are thus described 
by a friend, Charles Doe: ‘* He appeared 
in countenance to be of a stern and rough 
temper, but in his conversation he was mild 
and affable, not given to loquacity or much 
discourse in company, unless some urgent 
occasion required it. Observing never to 
boast of himself or his parts, but rather to 
seem low in his own eyes and submit him- 
self to the judgment of others. Abhorring 
lying and swearing, being just, in all that lay 
in his power, to his word. Not seeming to 
revenge injuries; loving to reconcile differ- 
ences and make friendship with all. He 
had a sharp, quick eve, with an excellent 
discerning of persons, being of good judg- 
ment and quick wit. He was tall of stature, 
strong-boned, though not corpulent; some- 
what ot a ruddy face, with sparkling eyes, 
wearing his hair on his upper lip after the old 
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British fashion. His hair reddish, but in 
his later days time had sprinkled it with gray. 
His nose well set, not declining or bending. 
His mouth moderately large, his forehead 
somewhat high, and his habit always plain 
and modest. Not puffed up in prosperity, 
nor shaken in adversity, always holding the 
golden mean.”’ 

John Bunyan was an incarnation of the 
sturdy Puritan religious instinct of the Eng- 
lish race. He could neither be frightened 
nor cajoled from his convictions. If neces- 
sary to go to prison, he would go, and rot 
there,rather than yield. He wrote toa friend: 
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The Statue of Bunyan by J. E. Boehm, 
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‘*For though men keep my outward man 
Within their bolts and bars, 
Yet, by the faith of Christ, I can 
Mount higher than the stars. 


Here dwells good conscience, also peace, 
Here be my garments white; 

Here, though in bonds, I have release 
From guilt, which else would bite. 


The Truth and I, were both here cast 
Together, and we do 

Lie arm in arm, and so hold fast 
Each other: this is true.”” 


But coupled with this intensity of convic- 
tion was a broad charity toward those who 
differed from him. He cared little for ex- 
ternal differences, provided there was real 
Christian faith and love. ** Divisions about 
non-essentials,’’ he says, ¢* were to churches 
what wars were to countries. Those who 
talked most about religion cared least for it; 
and controversy about doubtful things of little 
moment, ate up all things which were prac- 


tical and indispensable.”’ The tribute of 
Kingsley is true: ‘* There is no compromise 
in his words; no faltering in his convictions; 
but his love and admiration are reserved on 
the whole, for that which all good men love, 
and his detestation on the whole is reserved 
for that which all good men detest.’’ 

It is because he thus appeals to the deep- 
est instincts of the human heart that his work 
is read with delight by men of every creed 
and clime. In his ¢¢ Pilgrim ’’ we see our- 
selves, and in the pilgrimage the story of our 
inner lives. Many a reader, at first charmed 
by the story with its homeliness and humor 
and humanness, in later years has felt that 
he has been taught by a wise master of the 
human heart. Among the few great writers 
of the human race John Bunyan stands in se- 
cure position. ‘* His pilgrim follows the 
Bible from land to land as the singing of the 
birds follows the dawn.’’ 

Arua G. Kynerr. 


A Rose of Feudal Times. 


I know within yon oriole that glows 
And mirrors back the moon, my loved one waits; 
I wander here outside the guarded gates, 

And dread the glance a marble lion throws 


On his stone captive. 


For a signal rose 


I search the tangled grass: its presence states 
The dawn of hopes that bind our kindred fates 
Forever in a dream of sweet repose. 
What hope has one amid the dusky trees 
To find the ensign of her dear intent? 
I search the grasses on my bended knees, 
And surely fail, but for a subtile scent ‘ 
That leads me with its fragrant prophesies 
To looks of welcome for its finder meant. 


Atonzo Leora Rice 
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The Fair Rosamond. 


Tue RoMANcE 


HE romance of a beautiful woman 
retains its interest for all time, and 
when that romance is connected with 

history, the interest is doubled. The story 
of the Fair Rosamond, the ** Rose of the 
World,’’ the love of King Henry II., and 
the tales of her mystical, beautiful Bower, 
the accounts of Queen Eleanor’s jealousy 
and hints of her harsh treatment of the fair 
daughter of the house of Clifford, the un- 
happiness and doubtless the early death of 
the lovely woman, contain an element of 


From a very rare engraving of an ancient painting, 


OF RosAMOND. 


romance and _ attraction which the march 
of Time has not dulled, and the meagre ac- 
counts of which are but a fascination to the 
imaginative mind of the poet and dreamer. 
That there was such a person there is no 
doubt ; her father, Walter de Clifford, was 
a man of prominence in the kingdom during 
his time, and the family boasted not only 
blood, but beauty and a fair share of this 
world’s goods. As to Rosamond herself, 
however the accounts of historians may dif- 
fer on other points, there is no question that 
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she was a beautiful and charming woman, 
and one who might have well graced the 
throne of England had not fate already 
linked the lives of Henry Plantagenet with 
Eleanor of Aquitane. 

Rosamond de Clifford was born about 
1140, and though contemporary writers say 
little of the legends $vhich have since come 
to be associated with her name, the story 
remains that she knew Henry, and loved 
him and probably bore him a child—some 
historians say two: Geoffrey, afterwards 
Archbishop of York, and William, sur- 
named Longsword, Earl of Salisbury—but 
concerning this question there are many con- 
tradictory accounts. Geoffrey was born in 


*1151, while Rosamond :was but a girl, and 


there is no positive evidence of the other ; 
so on this point conjecture must take the 
place of assurance. 

The prettiest part of the story, however, 
the mystic Bower at Woodstock, is some- 
thing on which all the ancient writers agree. 
In these prosaic days the maze and labyrinth 
are little known, but in that ancient time, 
when romance and_ history went hand in 
hand, kings and princes when they loved a 
lady fair in secret bore her away to some 
secluded castle, hidden in the depths of 
England’s forests, where the deer and pheas- 
ants and the dogs were her chief companions 
while he was in the field or at court; 
where doughty knights guarded the entrance 
to the castle that no outsider might approach, 
and where from the turrets of the ‘‘ivy 
mantled tower’’ my ladye faire waited and 
watched for the coming of her lord again. 
Or, perchance, if my lord was especially 
rich or a power in the land, he had con- 
structed a marvelous maze, after the manner 
of those in foreign countries. Here all that 
subtle skill could devise made beautitui the 
hidden nest. ° The choicest vines were 
trained in artistic fashion and fantastic styles ; 
rare and exquisite flowers lent their bright 
colors and sweet perfume ; giant ferns, vel- 
vet moss and noble trees formed perfect re- 
treats. Exterior nature was at her loveliest, 
and the skill of the artisan, the painter, the 
carver combined to make the dwelling place 
a marvel of artistic tapestries, pictures, and 
wonderful carving. Such a place as this 
was the famous Bower at Woodstock, where 
bloomed and blossomed the beautiful «* Rose 
of the World,’’ where the sunshine fell on 





The Romance of Rosamond. 


her lovely head, where the canker entered 
her heart, where she faded and died. 

It is a picture to set a poet dreaming and 
a romancer to weaving tales, a picture on 
which the imagination lingers and on which 
the mind may muse, while the heart finds 
pity for its sad ending. No wonder a genius 
like 'Tennyson’s seized the story, with all its 
picturesque possibilities, and invested it with 
dramatic strength and consecutive action. 
It was a theme after his own heart and in 
his poetic embodiment of it we find the best 
work of his pen. He calls his drama 
«< Becket,’’ but the story of the great prelate 
is sO interwoven with that of the woman 
that somehow we naturally consider them to- 
gether. A masterpiece of construction for 
such a work, presenting magnificent scenes 
and many characters, beautifully poetic in its 
language, Tennyson’s ‘¢ Becket’’ is a drama 
wondertul for stage production, full of op- 
portunities for fine acting, and affording even 
more enjoyment to the reader. There are 
quiet passages in which the great character 
of Becket is subtly unfolded, and there are 
lines of such poetic beauty that one loves to 
linger over them. When Henry Irving pro- 
duced this drama—no other living English 
speaking actor could have done it—himself 
interpreting the soldier-priest, and Ellen 
Terry the lovely Rosamond, the world of 
the theatre was invested with an unusual dig- 
nity and lustre. 

Tennyson accepts the popular story that 
Geoffrey was Rosamond’s son, and in the 
play makes him a child about six years old. 
He also, with the poet’s licgnse and for the- 
atrical effect, shows Rosamond as ignorant of 
Henry’s marriage with Eleanor. The love 
passages between Rosamond and Henry, her 
devotion to him and his secret remorse, are 
beautiful in the extreme, and the strong but 
subtle influence of Becket is felt in every 
scene. His character dominates everything 
and everybody; beside him other men seem 
puny; the queen appears a small and fretful 
person, and even the king, Henry himself, 
assumes lesser importance in the shadow of 
the great prelate. Becket is made a sort of 
protector of Rosamond for Henry; he is 
given the clue to the secret bower, which no 
one else knows, and when Eleanor has found 
her way to the secluded spot and threatens 
Rosamond, it is the hand of Becket who 
stays the dagger of the enraged queen. Rosa- 
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Henry II. 


mond reveres and loves Becket, her father- , 
confessor, and when the battle between the 
wills of the king and priest waxes hot and 
strong she pleads with the prelate not to ex- 
communicate her love, and with Henry not 
to quarrel with the Church. In the end she 
prays the saints to save Becket from Henry’s 
men, as ‘*his blood would darken Henry’s 
name,’’ and when the final scene comes, she 
is kneeling in the great cathedral, while 
Becket, who has refused to flee for safety 
with his monks, stands waiting for the men, 
calm, brave and ready. After the murder- 
rs have done their work and the great Arch- 
bishop lies dead, sacrificed ow the very altar 
steps, Rosamond kneels, a grief-stricken fig- 
ure, by his body, praying for the peace of 
his soul. 

One of the most prominent figures in the 
English Church, Thomas A’ Becket has al- 
ways been an additionally interesting char- 


acter from the fact that he was a soldier and 
a man of worldly knowledge, a ‘é fighting 
priest.’? His parents were from Normandy, 
and he was born in London in 1118. 
Becket was well educated, but was never a 
profound scholar or theologian. His mind 
was vigorous and original, however, and he 
was always popular with the people. In 
1142 he was introduced to Theobald, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury (which post he 
himself was destined to fill), who appointed 
him to an office in the Archiepiscopal court. 
Before long, Becket was ordained archdea- 
con. His tact and personality soon made 
him valuable, and in 1155 Henry made him 
Chancellor. He served the king faithfully 
and well in this office, but he held the 
Church higher than the king, and when, in 
this position, not of his seeking, he quar- 
reled with Henry, it was << for the honor of 
God.’’ He loved his king and fought val- 
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iantly for him before he became archbishop, 
leading the pick of England’s chivalry against 
the French during the wars which rose be- 
tween the two countries. In 1159 at 
Henry’s request he went to the French court 
to affiance the king’s eldest son to the 
daughter of the French king. On this mis- 
sion Becket desired to impress the French 
court and people with the strength and mag- 
nificence of the English, and therefore trav- 
eled in the greatest pomp and majesty, 
spending money lavishly and upholding to 
an extreme degree the honor of the court of 
England. ‘Three years later he was raised 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury, the ap- 
pointment pleasing every one except Gilbert 
Foliot, Bishop of Herford, who said that 
««the king had worked a miracle in having 
that day turned a layman into an archbishop 
and a soldier into a saint.’? Becket now 
devoted himself wholly to the Church and his 
ecclesiastical duties. There are but meagre 
accounts of what his former life had been, 
and he made no professions of sanctity, but 
from the time he was ordained archbishop 
he gave himself completely to the service of 
his Church. He lived in the most abstem- 
mious style, living on roots and other mean 
food, wearing haircloth next his skin, and, 





The Romance of Rosamond. 


as a part of his penance, ‘‘ daily washing 
the feet of thirteen beggars,’’ so history tells 
us. Soon he sent word to Henry that the 
king must procure another chancellor. 
Trouble followed: Henry, strong willed 
and loving his power, wanted to establish 
himself as head of the Church, while 
Becket, equally firm, determined not to 
yield or to subject the Church to the crown. 
Finally, however, he was constrained to 
sign articles and take oath admitting Henry 
as the head and and putting all ecclesiastical 
dignities at the royal disposal. ‘Tennyson, 
in his drama, takes the poet’s license again 
in this instance, and thus makes the scene a 
very strong one. ‘The hall in Northampton 
castle is shown, with all the bishops, knights 
and barons assembled. Becket is questioned 
regarding his loyalty to Henry, and the 
articles are read to him, one by one. He 
refuses them all, for each subjugates the 
Church to the crown. The bishops stand 
aghast, the knights draw their swords, but 
Becket calmly stands and repeats, ‘*I can- 
not sign,’” until his own men entreat him, 
saying it is to save the king’s honor—the 
king hath sworn that he should sign—and 
finally he yields, against his will, and only 
in answer to their earnest supplications. 





Becket Murdered by King Henry’s Men in Canterbury Cathedral. 
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As soon as the pen falls from his hand, 
Becket repents, saying he has been false to 
himself and has betrayed the Church. On 
the impulse of the moment, he demands to 
see again what he has signed, and then his 
higher nature asserts itself and he refuses to 
seal. ‘*Seal?’’ he cries. <‘*If a seraph 
shouted from the sun and bade me seal against 
the rights of the Church, I would anathema- 
tize him. I will not seal.’’ 

When Henry learns this, his rage is furi- 
ous, calling Becket ‘¢traitor,’’ saying he had 
raised him to great honors only to be defied, 
and swearing to make the prelate bend to his 
will. Then Becket comes before him, bear- 
ing his bishop’s silver cross, surrounded by 
his men, who all rally to his support, but 
the king in his wrath cannot endure the 
sight. Immediately Henry calls Becket to 
account for moneys advanced to him or said 
to have been appropriated by Becket during 
his chancellorship. (In this instance ‘Ten- 
nyson follows history, for Henry did sum- 
mon the archbishop concerning this matter; 
but Becket refused to give an account, say- 
ing that it happened before his consecration, 
and that the people were his children and 
had no right to judge their father. ) 

Even the queen taunts Henry with the 
power Becket holds over the people and his 
defiance of the crown, until the maddened 
king, confronted by Becket and his influence 
everywhere, seeing the archbishop become 
greater than himself, fearing his men disloyal, 
despising the queen, disturbed as to the safety 
of Rosamond, and hearing, seeing, meeting 
Becket on all sides, grows to hate the name 
and sound of Becket, and breaks into that 
historic utterance: ‘¢ Will no man free me 
from this turbulent priest ?’’ It is not only 
a fine dramatic speech in Tennyson’s play, 
beginning: ‘‘ No man to love me, honor 
me, obey me!’ reciting his grievances, re- 
proaching his followers, with ‘* You are no 
king’s men—you—you—you are Becket’s 
men. Down with King Henry! up with 
the Archbishop! Will no man free me from 
this pestilent priest ?’’—but it is also a mat- 
ter of record that in his passion Henry ex- 
claimed ‘* Of the cowards who eat my bread, 
is there not one who will free me from this 
turbulent priest ?”’ 

For signing the articles of concession Becket 
received pardon from the pope, and escaped 
Henry’s wrath by going to France. But 
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Thomas A’ Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


the king feared the prelate’s power, even at 
that distance, as Becket had actually excom- 
municated the Archbishop of York for usurp- 
ing functions not in his province, and there- 
fore Henry made a proposition for Becket 
to return, offering to discharge all his debts 
and meet him half way. Becket advanced, 
but the king did not keep his appointment. 
Then the strife between these two grew bit- 
terer. Four knights of the king determined 
to avenge their sovereign, and made their 
way to Canterbury. Threats did not frighten 
the soldier-priest. ‘*In vain you threaten 
me,’’ he said; ‘if all the swords in Eng- 
land were brandishing over my head, your 
terrors could not moveme. Foot to foot 
you will find me, fighting the battle of the 
Lord.’’ But he begins to feel his approach- 
ing fate; the shadow of death is already upon 
him, and when the knights rush into the 
monastery he is not surprised, but calm and 
ready. Ignoring his monks’ appeals to him 
to flee for safety, he stands in the North 
transept of the great cathedral and thus faces 
the murderers. His fighting blood will not 
be stilled, however, and with his strong arm 
he cannot resist flinging off the cowards who 
attack him, until at last he is overcome; but 
unyielding in spirit, he proclaims the glory 
of the Church in his last breath and then 
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Thomas A’ Becket. 
From a old print. 


falls on the altar steps. It is,a historical fact 
that as the murderers left the cathedral, a 
terrific thunder storm broke, and in this the 
superstitious found much tood for fearful re- 
flection. 

In the play Rosamond goes to the nun- 
nery at Godstow immediately after the death 
of Becket, and she is believed to have died 
within its walls after a short residence there. 
It is supposed that her grief and the harsh- 
ness with which the queen treated her, hast- 
ened her death. An ancient chronicle says : 
«« The quene wane to her by a clewe of 
threde or sylke and delte with her in such 
maner that she lyved not long after.’’ Pop- 
ular belief is that the queen attempted to 
poison Rosamond, and in Tennyson’s play 
Eleanor offers her the choice of dagger or 
poison. ‘The scene between the two women 
is a strong one: Rosamond with her single 
and pure love for Henry, and Eleanor, sin- 
stained though twice a queen. Intruth, the 
queen did visit Rosamond, and it may well 
be supposed that she did not feel kindly dis- 
posed toward her. ‘There is an ancient 
ballad called «* Queen Eleanor’s Confes- 
sion,’’ which tells that the queen murdered 
Rosamond, but this, of course, is pure fic- 
tion. There is also a very pretty old poem, 
called «*The Ballad of Fair Rosamond,’’ 
the opening verses of which run as fol- 
lows ; 
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‘© When as King Henry rulde this land, 
The second of that name, 
Besides the queene he dearly lovde 
A faire and comely dame. 


Most peerlesse was her beautye founde 
Her favour and her face, 

A sweeter creature in this worlde 
Could never prince embrace. 

Her crisped lockes like threads of golde 
Appeard to each man’s sight, 

Her sparkling eyes like Orient pearles 
Did cast a heavenlye light. 

The blood within her crystal cheekes 
Did such a colour drive, 

As though the lillye and the rose 
For mastership did strive.”’ 

The ballad goes on to tell of the hidden 
Bower, the clew of silken thread by which 
one could find his way in and out of the 
maze, the great love of Rosamond for 
Henry and her desire to accompany him dis- 
guised as a page in the field and at court. 
But, broken-hearted, she died alone in God- 
stow nunnery and was buried there. The 
nunnery was endowed by her father in her 
memory and ‘for the salvation of her soul.’’ 





ang Henry Hl deing Penance at the * 
Tomb of Thomas a Broke. 
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King Henry bestowed gifts upon it also, 
and King John in later years repaired it, that 
<‘the holy virgins might relieve with their 
prayers the souls of his father, King Henry, 
and of Lady Rosamond, there interred.’’ 
Her tomb was originally before the altar in 
the middle of the Church choir. It was 
adorned with handsome silk draperies, 
candles, fine carving, etc., and in 1191 
when Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, visited 
Godstow and found all this ele- 
gance he waxed indignant and 
ordered that the tomb he re- 
moved and Rosamond’s bones 
be buried outside. So she was 
reinterred in the chapter house, 
and these words were carved 
on the stone: 


‘¢ Hic jacet in tumulo Rosa mundi non 
Rosa munda, 

Non redolet sed olet quae redolere 

solet,”” 


which sounds 
prettier in Latin 
than it does in 
English; but 
which indicat- 
ed that the 
«*Rose of the 
World”? had 
lost her frag- 
rance and that 
all men might 
take a warning 
thereby. A 
historian of the 
Reformation 
wrote that 
«*Rosamunde’s 
tumbe at God- 
stowe nunnery 
was taken up 
a-late. Jt isa 
stone with this 
incription: 
‘Tumba Rosa- 
mundae.’”’ It is supposed that this stone 
was broken, though for many years the 
tomb was pointed out, and tradition says 
that above it grew a nut tree which bore 
fruit whose kernels were empty—an appro- 
priate indication of the hollow pleasures of 
the world as the unhappy Rosamond had 
known it, ‘The fact that a cup was en- 











Eleanor of Aquitane, Queen of Henry Il. 
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graved, with other emblems, on the stone 
probably gave rise to the tradition that 
Eleanor poisoned Rosamond. One story 
goes: ‘*The tombstone was taken up and 
broken in pieces and upon it were inter- 
changeable weavings drawn out and decked 
with roses, red and green, and the picture 
of the cup out of which she drank the poison 
given her by the queen, carved in stone.’’ 
Another story is that a sweet fragrance, as 
of roses, filled the air when the 
tomb was broken, and a later 
historian affirms that by the pool 
at Woodstock, where the Bow- 
er was, the foundations of the 
labyrinth were to be seen in 
1718. 

Queen Eleanor does not pres- 
ent a gracious figure in history, 
nor in the ballads relating to 
Rosamond, nor 
in Tennyson’s 
drama. She is 
shown asa 
rather spiteful, 
vindictive 
woman, not as 
a wronged 
queen, and her 
life at the 
French court 
does not create 
any sympathy 
for her. Elea- 
nor had an 
eventful life, 
even for a queen 
—in fact she 
was queen of 
two nations. In 
1 337,at the age 
of fifteen, she 
7 married Louis 

VII. of France 
and went with 
him on a cru- 
sade to theHoly 
Land. At the French court she had many 
adventures and love affairs, and finally sep- 
arated from Louis in 1153, marrying Henry 
Plantagenet, then Duke of Normandy, six 
weeks after the divorce. She was quite a 
little older than Henry, who was but nine- 
teen at the time of their marriage, but she 
brought him rich and broad dominions, Nor 
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did she forget to remind him of this fact in 
after years, and to taunt him with her 
wealth. Her disposition was a jealous, 
vindictive one, and it is small wonder that 
she dealt summarily with Rosamond for gain- 
ing Henry's love. Infuriated by this and 
by what she termed Henry’s weakness in the 
battle with Becket, she grew to hate the 
king, and ended by inspiring her sons to 
rebel against him. For this she was im- 
prisoned, and though she attempted an es- 
cape in men’s clothes, was captured and 
again confined. Until the death of Henry 
in 1183 she dwelt inside prison‘ walls, and 
then, on the accession of Richard I., she 
was made regent during his absence in the 
Holy Land. Not until 1204, during the 
sixth year of her son John’s reign, did this 
brilliant, erratic and self-willed woman die. 

To return to Becket: two years after his 
death he was canonized, and the numberless 
pilgrimages to his shrine began. Many mira- 
cles were supposed to be wrought at his 
tomb, and people made journeys there from 
faraway lands. Henry visited the shrine in 
all penitence and remorse for his share in the 
prelate’s murder, and Becket was exalted 
above all the saints. The religious enthusi- 
asm rose to aremarkable pitch, and each re- 


PEANUT 


FT all began by my wanting a dinner 
gown. My mother and I had a very 
pretty home about five miles from the 

city, filled with the now fashionable colonial 

furniture, a source of ‘*envy, hatred and 
malice ’’ to our antique china loving friends, 
from its well filled closets; but, alas, for 
my ambitions! our income enabled us to 
keep but one servant and entertain only by five 
o’clock teas and simple dinners. Therefore 
when I wanted anything out of the ordin- 
ary run, for instance, something more than 

a severely plain gown, my wits were set to 

work to find the wherewithal. 

Thus it was that I sat with wrinkled 
brow, when a bright idea struck me. My 





Peanut Nougat.—A Story. 


curring fiftieth year was marked by a cele- 
bration which lasted for fifteen days. In 
later years, during the reign of Henry VIII. 
—that other king who had such a memor- 
able battle with his prelate—the shrine of 
Becket was devastated by the king’s com- 
mand, and Henry, in appreciation of his an- 
cestor’s struggle, actually issued an order 
for Becket’s trial, condemned him, and 
caused his name to be struck from the calen- 
dar. His bones were taken up and burned 
and the ashes scattered. But the memory 
of the warrior and the image of the priest 
still live in great Canterbury Cathedral and 
the Church for which he gave his life; his 
battle royal against the king for the Church; his 
triumph over himself and his noble death— 
these still live and will live in the records of 
history and in the annals of the Church. 

And Rosamond—Fair Rosamond—‘‘ the 
Rose of the World,’’ she who was so beau- 
tiful and so unhappy, she to whom the love 
of a king brought little joy, she who lived in 
discord and prayed for peace, who inspired 
so many beautiful and poetic fancies and 
tales to please posterity, yet who was denied 
in life and disturbed in death—who will 
grudge her loveliness and her fate the tribute 
of a passing sigh ? 

Beatrice STurcEs. 


NouGat. 


one forte in the candy line is peanut nougat, 
which I might safely say I could make suc- 
cessfully with my eyes shut, did not my 
hands suffer from burns in consequence. On 
this intent, I spoke, or rather wrote, to sev- 
eral friends for orders. As a result, I re- 
ceived an order for ten pounds, with the 
suggestion that in the bottom of each box I 
should put a slip on which was written, 
«« Peanut Nougat, socts. a lb. Orders de- 
sired. Miss M. Douglas, Glendale.’’ 

I did so, but thought no more about the 
matter, until one morning, early in Novem- 
ber, as I was reading my favorite college’s 
report upon its football team, I was handed 
this letter ; 
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Lixwoop, Nov. 3, 189-- 
My Dear Miss DouGias :-— 

Having a box of your delicious nougat in my pos- 
session, I find that you ‘desire orders.”” May I 
trouble you to fill the 40 boxes I send by express, and 
return them C. O. D. to me before November 18th? 
Enclosed find check for $10, which will pay for the 
twenty (20) pounds. Should the boxes hold more 
than half a pound each, please notify me and I will 


remit the balance. 
Yours most sincerely, 
Joun D. Lawrence. 


5) 


‘6 Living Linx Ctvus.’ 


My eyes began to open as I read this epis- 
tle, and after I had finished, I gave a gasp, 
for the writer was none other than the cap- 
tain of the football team—a good all-around 
man, from leading a prayer-meeting to head- 
ing a team. 

The boxes arrived the next afternoon, 
and were miniature footballs. I filled them 
and sent them off, knowing that they were 
to be used as favors in the football cotillion. 

Thanksgiving came, and | saw the game, 
making myself hoarse shouting for Captain 
Lawrence, whose valor won the day. 

Between orders for nougat, which now 
came thick and fast, and getting ready for 
my usual winter visit to the citv, I was very 
busy, and I groaned when I received another 
note from Linwood, which read as follows: 


NoveMBeER 29th. 
My Dear Miss Dovctas: 

Your nougat was fine! We owe youa debt of 
gratitude for making our football figure such a grand 
success, Will you, for the next six weeks, kindly 
send a pound weekly to the following addresses? En- 
closed find cheek, which will cover all expenses. 

Thinking you may like to see what the college paper 
said of the football figure, I send you the slip. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Avex. E. Morse. 


> 


‘¢ Livinc Linx Crus.’ 
The slip read as follows: 


“© Among the favors were satin boxes, in the shape 
of footballs, which contained most delicious nougat; 
these, with bunches of cigars, wrapped in a small flag 
of the college color, for the men, were not only figura- 
tively but literally rushed for, and this figure was the 
hit of the evening.”” 


As I glanced over the list of people, to 
whom the nougat was to be sent, I was 
charmed to think that none of my friends in 
the city knew of my latest scheme, for the 
names were most of them very familiar, and 
I was delighted to think how many chances 
I would have to pay back sundry and mani- 
fold teasings I had reveived. 
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Order after order came in, the fame of 
the nougat having gone abroad, so that by 
the middle of December, although heartily 
tired and sick of the word ‘* nougat,’’ my 
finances were in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, and not only did I rejoice in a yellow 
and black dinner gown, but in my closet 
hung a white satin evening dress and a most 
becoming gray house gown with ruffles and 
sleeves of dull pink velvet and quite a train, 
making me look exceedingly dignified, even 
if I do see the ridiculous in everything and 
everybody and laugh all the time. 

The day before Christmas among my 
mail was the following : 


My Dear Miss Douctas :-— 

In your notes to us about the nougat, why did you 
not tell us that we had enjoyed your hospitality? (I 
never knew it.) In remembrance of your kindness 
last summer we are sending you a box, containing a 
few Christmas gifts, which we hope will be useful to 
you. We will take pleasure in telling you in person 
next spring, when we pass on our wheels, how much 
happiness you made by the“nougat. 

With best wishes, and heartiest Christmas greetings, 

Yours until June, 
Avex. E. Morse, 
James D. Ratpn, 
Wut E. Duncan, 
Ronatp EtTon, Jr., 
Frep T. Jounson, 
J. D. Lawrence. 

P. S. Iam not going to wait until June, as I am 
coming to Glendale next week, but with your permis- 
sion I will call next Wednesday at 3.30. 

J- D. L. 


Was I going crazy? I read and re-read 
the note, but could make nothing out of it. 
I never had met the men, to my knowledge. 
Were they guying me? Finally I gave it 
up and waited impatiently the arrival of the 
box. 

It came! I beheld!! I opened it!!! 

First, a white knitted shawl—my eyes 
grew big—second, a black fur rug, third, a 
silk shopping bag, fourth, a silver case of 
knitting needles—my eyes grew bigger-— 
fifth, a silver spectacle case, and then a box. 
I untied the string, took off the cover, and 
to my astonished vision appeared—a cap!!! 
—such as none but a man could have chosen: 
white, fluffy, with huge lilac and pale green 
bows. 

I sank to the lounge, hitting my elbow in 
my haste, and literally howled with pain 
and fun, for ina moment all was clear to 
me. I rejoice in the possession of a maiden 
great aunt, with an angelic face, framed in 
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white curls, who had stayed at the house 
while we were away last summer, and had 
told me of a number of college men, whom 
she had asked to come in during a heavy 
rain storm. She was always finding young 
men paragons, as she thought, and I had 
paid but little attention. ‘The more I thought 
of it, the more I howled, especially when I 
thought of John D. Lawrence walking in to 
find instead of Almira—Madge. 

After consulting with mother, it was de- 
cided to let Mr. Lawrence call and then ex- 
plain matters. I spent my spare moments 
rehearsing what I was to say to him, for 
«<When I am at ease I’m very good, but 
when I’m embarrassed I’m horrid.”’ 

Wednesday came and an eventful day It 
proved. First, a ninety-ninth cousin ar- 
rived, with a big bunch of violets and ro- 
mance in his eye. What did I care if he 
was worth $15,000 a year? He should 
depart home with, not one, but many bees 
in his bonnet; but thanks to Mother, he 
was sept off on an errand for her, and told 
to come the next day to see me. 

Finally, at 2:30, after seeing friends, rela- 
tions, etc., depart, I donned my robe of 
gray, stuck poor Duke’s violets in my belt, 


A REALIZED 


Le had gathered the family about 


her under the portrait of her grand- 
father the governor, had shut Lord 
Bateman in the hall closet, where his barks, 
that usually adorned any exciting conversa- 
tion, were unheard, and for more than an 
hour had been holding forth finely, with a 
decided curve in her red lips. 
<< There’s no use in your saying anything 
more about it—I’ve made up my mind, and 
all the talking in the world won’t make me 
take it to pieces again,’’ she said. ‘I’m 
tired to death of doing nothing but frivol and 
dawdle, and to-morrow I’m going to find a 
situation and go to work.”’ 
<< Sic transit gloria euchre clubs, afternoon 
teas and nice young men,”’ said Bob. 
Nancy frowned. <* And a good thing, 
too,’’ she said. ‘I’ve played cards this 
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and waited until the maid brought me in the 
card; then I parted the curtains and met the 
youth, with— 

<< This is a pleasure, Mr. Lawrence. I 
have wanted to meet you for a very long 
time. I am Miss Douglas !”’ 

To one who indulges in private theatri- 
cals, ‘‘’Tableau’’ is a suggestive word, and 
that just expresses the scene. Redder and 
redder grew Jack Lawrence’s face, and I be- 
gan to think he would make one bolt for the 
door, but soon we were laughing over the 
box, its ridiculous contents and the whole 
mistake. 


That was last winter, and to-day my at- 
tention is divided between a picture enti- 
tled, «« Whom I came to see,-—and whom 
I saw’’:: the first a water-color of my aunt, 
and in the same frame, a mirror, showing my 
own face—that I look at, but more looks 
are upon a big diamond ring, which Jack 
slipped on my finger last night, while by my 
side is a carved olive wood box, tin lined, 
containing a box of nougat, which we are 
to keep until our silver wedding day, when 
it will be opened, and the story told of a 
box of candy. Atys M. Gorpon. 


AMBITION. 


winter until reason tottered on its throne; 
and as for tea, I’ve had so much of it that I 
am beginning to feel like old Dr.—what’s 
his name—Johnson, isn’t it?—in petticoats.’” 

Martha groaned. She was Nancy’s sis- 
ter, and a winter spent in the breezy and 
hilarious occupation of chaperoning Nancy 
and keeping the two-year-old twins in the 
paths of law and order had drawn several lines 
about the corners of her mouth. ‘* There’s 
one satisfaction, at any rate,’’ she said. 
«¢ Having had charge of you since you wore 
pinafores and had long braids, I am prepared 
for any caprice, even such an absurd one as 
this, and I know you will tire of it in a 
week. May I inquire what you intend to 


do?’’ 





> 


««This is not a caprice,’’ said Nancy, 
‘and I intend to do—why, as every one 
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else does at first, of course. What are you 
laughing at, Bob? ‘The next time I select a 
brother-in-law I shall use a little more dis- 
crimination. Why don’t you help me along 
a trifle? What did you do when you went 
to work the very first time ?”’ 

<< I swept out the offices,”’ 
in-law, ‘¢ and—’’ 

«< And what ?’’ said Nancy. 

«« And cleaned the cuspidors, my dear,’’ 
said Bob. 

«Oh, nonsense !”’ said Nancy, in deep 
disgust. <«* You know very well what I 
mean. I took a complete course of book- 
keeping when I was at school, and you said 
yourself, Bob, a dozen times, that I was very 
good at 3t.”” 

Bob smiled. <* My dear,”’ he said, *¢ that 
was over a year ago, and I’m willing to 
wager that you can’t add a column of figures 
without the aid of your fingers and toes; and 
besides, I scarcely believe that any girl who 
audits her engagement book in such a way 
that she promises to go to three different places 
with three different young gentlemen at the 
same time, would be an acquisition to any 
office.”’ 

Martha rose hurriedly as a faint wail from 
the nursery struck her ear. ‘I don’t know 
what the Van Couvers and the Delormes 
will think, I am sure,’’ she said dismally, as 
she paused a moment by the door, ** and 
your first winter out, too, Nancy! I dare 
say they will imagine that Bob and I starve 
you. If there was any earthly necessity for 
it I shouldn’t mind so much, but if ever a 
girl had everything she wanted a 

Nancy came to where her sister stood, and 
put both arms about her plump shoulders. 

‘¢ Be a dear old girl, and don’t scold,”’ 
she pleaded, «* and let me have my way just 
this once, and you may call it caprice, or 
starvation, or anything you please.”’ 

«« There’s another name I might give it 
that begins with «F,’ ’’ said Martha, severely; 
but she gave the pretty sinner a motherly 
kiss, and vanished, with a worried little smile 
on her face. 

Nancy followed her brother-in-law to the 
hall and handed him his hat and gloves, 
meekly. 

«¢ You haven’t said as much as you might, 
Bob, one way or the other,’’ she said. 
«« Am I to have the supreme bliss of believ- 
ing that you approve ?’’ 


said her brother- 
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Bob laughed, and drew on his gloves. 
«« Nancy,’ he said, ‘during the last three 
months I have noticed with deep concern, 
the rise and fall of your interest in that ¢ cun- 
ning little sewing-school in River street,’ in 
your ‘beloved Ibsen Class,’ and—incident- 
ally—in Jerry Dennison, the only one of 
the three, by the way, that I regret.’’ 

«¢ Here’s your hat,’’ said Nancy, abruptly. 

««Ahem! yes, of course. Good morn- 
ing, my dear,’’ said Bob. 

Nancy let Lord Bateman out of the closet, 
from whence he emerged with an expression 
at once injured and dignified. Then she 
went back to the library and took up the 
daily paper with an air of resolution; but 
Bob’s last words seemed to dance before her 
in jts print, and a face came suddenly be- 
tween her and the ‘*‘ Help Wanted—Fe- 
male’? column—a homely, good-natured 
face, with a vigorous chin, honest eyes, and 
a little tilt inthe corner of the mouth. Nancy 
put down the paper and picked up Lord 
Bateman. 

In this very room, two months before, 
she had broken her engagement with Jerry 
Dennison. It had been a tiny engagement, 
to be sure, only three months old, and, not 
being seasoned by time, hardly staunch 
enough to bear the weight of angry words 
heaped upon it by two hot-headed young 
people, whose hearts belied the words their 
lips uttered. «I shall dance with whom I 
please, and as many times as I please,’’ 
Nancy had said, with her blue eyes ablaze, 
and her preity head in the air; ‘‘and I shall 
never marry a man who would make my 
life miserable by his jealousies and suspi- 
cions!’’ And Jerry had held his head very 
high, and said, «« As you please, of cours2,”’ 
and had left her, with a very white face, 
and a look in his eyes his erstwhile sweet- 
heart had never seen there oefore; and Nancy 
had locked the door and gone up stairs, and 
taken his picture in its silver frame from her 
dressing-case, and cried her heart out all 
night long, and in the morning had come 
down with an expressionless countenance, 
and only a minute dash of powder on her 
nose to show that anything unusual had hap- 
pened, and broken the news to her family as 
calmly as though she were discussing an af- 
fair at the Antipodes; and though Bob had 
looked puzzled, and Martha had wept, and 
the twins, always ready to do their part, 
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and scenting a possible loss of bon-bons in 
the calamity they faintly understood, wailed 
bitterly, Nancy had laughed airily, and had 
gone that evening to a dance in her prettiest 
gown, and flirted and danced so desperately 
that Martha had brought her home in disgrace. 

Then came the feverish round of Ibsen, 
philanthropy and gaiety; and now had come 
this new desire for ‘*something to do,”’ 
though Nancy had done everything but the 
right thing, and wouldn’t have done that to 
save her proud young soul, for Jerry had 
made no sign; and though Nancy had 
danced with whom she pleased, and as many 
times as she pleased, and the victims of her 
bow and spear had been many, still time had 
dragged heavily somehow, and so through 
the thorny paths of unrest she had reached 
her new resolution, and now held it with a 
grasp that had in it something of desperation. 

Lord Bateman, growing impatient, shook 
the paper in his tiny teeth, and Nancy went 
back to her «* Help’’ column. 

«< As for fretting for Jerry Dennison,’’ she 
said, ‘that’s perfect nonsense! JI shall 
never get over congratulating myself on my 
escape from the horrid, tyrannical husband 
he would have made. Fretting, indeed! ”’ 
Nancy lifted up her voice and laughed; but 
Lord Bateman, on her lap, wriggled uneasily; 
for something warm and wet dropped down 
on his ear, and he disapproved of it. 

At two o’clock Nancy, booted and gloved, 
extricated Martha from the clutches of the 
twins, and bade her a brisk and business-like 
farewell. 

** Behold my situation she said, with 
a flourish of divers clippings. <* There are 
some gorgeous ones here! Listen: * Wanted 
—intelligent young woman.’ (They evi- 
dently had me in mind, Martha.) * Must 
have good education and business ability. 
Apply 57 Broad street.” That sounds book- 
keeperish, doesn’t it? And here’s another: 
Wanted—young woman under thirty, for of- 
fice work;’ and—”’ 

«< You needn’t read me any more, I won’t 
listen to them,’’ said Martha. «It’s not 
proper, Nancy, for you to go poking about 
those strange offices, and talking to men you 
never set eyes on before, and I don’t know 
what Bob is thinking of to simply laugh, 
as he does, instead of forbidding it. You 
are making me miserable with this whim, 
and I beg of you to give it up.”’ 
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Nancy considered a moment, with her 
dark eyebrows close together. 

«<I don’t see why you are so anxious 
about it,’’ she said. <<‘ If you are going to fret 
so when the twins get old enough to earn 
their daily bread instead of devouring it from 
morning to night, you’ll turn them into a 
perfect pair of ‘hoboes.” However, I'll 
compromise. This is Friday. If I haven’t 
a situation by Saturday evening, I will give 
up the whole thing, and dance and prance 
and be useless all the rest of my life. Will 
that satisfy you ?”’ 

«<It will have to, I suppose,’’ said Martha; 
and Nancy kissed her and departed. 

She came in as the family were sitting 
down to dinner, and accepted with com- 
posure Bob’s gift of a huge button with «I 
want a situation ’’ printed across it. 

«Thank you,”’ she. said. «I'll pin it 
on my jacket when I go out to-morrow, and 
surrender gracefully to the highest bidder.’’ 

«« Then you haven’t succeeded to-day ?”’ 
said Martha. <I’m delighted to hear it. 
What did all those beautiful « Ads.’ turn out 
to be?”” 

Nancy looked at her demurely, with a 
little smile tucked in the corner of her mouth. 
«<< Book agents, all four of them,’’ she said. 
««T foresee that I shall be driven into the 
trade at last. Prepare yourself, Bob! If I 
ever do turn my intellect in that direction, I 
shall come to your office every morning and 
sell you ‘The Life of Lincoln,’ or «The 
War of 1812,’ or some other of those excit- 
ing works I saw this afternoon, for practice.”’ 

<< Thank goodness, there is only one more 
day of it,’? said Martha. <‘* You didn’t 
meet any one you knew, I hope.’’ 

««Not one,’’ said Nancy. ‘* Every ac- 
quaintance I possess must have a soul above 
Twenty-third street. There wasn’t a famil- 
iar thing down town. But I like it, I really 
do. You needn’t laugh, Bob. I’m going 
to start early to-morrow.’’ : 

The next day it rained drearily. Nancy 
spent the morning in a shower of news- 
papers, and in the afternoon donned her 
mackintosh and goloshes, and went forth 
bravely, with determination in her heart. 
This day she would find something to do or 
perish in the attempt! Her life shouldn’t 
be made miserable by Bob’s ridicule and 
Martha’s **I told you so’s.’’ If there was 
an office in the entire city that wanted a 
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bookkeeper and wanted her immediately, she 
would attach herself to it like a barnacle. 

But alas! Nancy was wanted for every- 
thing that day but what she wanted. Suave, 
moustached gentlemen, admiration in their 
eyes and business on their lips, offered her 
volumes the percentage upon whose prospec- 
tive sales would have filled a Rothschild with 
glee. She was wanted to polish jewelry; to 
make paper flowers; to be the high priestess 
of a typewriter; to sell tickets for a series of 
madly exciting lectures on the Holy Land. 

Nancy enjoyed herself immensely for an 
hour or so, with much the same feeling that 
a runaway craft might have that was navi- 
gating unknown waters; but then affairs be- 
gan to assume a less hilarious aspect. A sting- 
ing rain came driving from the east in little 
whips, the dampness encircled her like a fog, 
and Nancy shivered under her mackintosh 
as she tiptoed her way across the muddy 
street. 

«« Martha was right,’’ she thought: <<] 
have made an idiot of myself over this; and 
the best thing I can do is to go home and 
tell her so. There isn’t any occupation on 
earth I am wanted for, it seems, besides 
peddling things. No! I’ll go homeand tell 
the truth, and let Bob joke me about the 
poor working girl as much as he pleases.”’ 

Nancy turned towards the corner, but 
stopped suddenly in the very middle of a 
puddle. <* There is only one place left on 
my list,’’ she thought, «‘and I might as well 
look at that, and do the whole thing up thor- 
oughly and forever. It is about here some- 
where, and there’s one chance in a hundred 
that they want a woman to something else 
besides scrub.”’ 

A huge building loomed up before her 
through the mist, and the number above the 
door seemed to beckon her like a finger. 

The elevator boy made generous room for 
the dripping umbrella, and surveyed the be- 
draggled young woman somewhat curiously. 

«* Robbins & Smith,’’ he said, ** 6th floor. 
Here you are, to the left, 246.” 

«« Thank you,”’ said Nancy. 


> 
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She turned 


down the long hall with a tired little sigh. 
«<If I look half as miserable as I feel,’’ she 
thought, grimly, ‘they'll take me in and 
give me a situation out of pure charity. I 
believe, if Martha could see me now, she 
would expire cheerfully.’’ 

The gloomy, winter afternoon was draw- 


ing nearan end, and the figures on the doors 
seemed a monogram of tangles. 

<< Well, this looks like 246,”’ said Nancy, 
«¢and I can inquire here anyway.”’ 

The door was ajar, and Nancy pushed it 
open and crossed the threshold. The office 
was empty, with the exception of one tall 
figure, in a gray tweed suit, who stood at 
the window, looking out at the driving rain. 

«« Is this Robbins & Smith ?’’ asked Nancy, 
timidly. 

The man turned suddenly at the sound of 
her voice, and made a hasty step towards 
her. 

‘«Nancy! Nancy! Great Heavens ! 
You?’’ said Jerry Dennison. 

The room seemed to whirl about Nancy’s 
head like a merry-go-round, and her wet 
umbrella dropped to the floor. If ever con- 
fusion and amazement reigned in a damsel’s 
heart, it did in hers. Oh, to be able to fly, 
to sink through the floor, to disappear in 
any fashion out of sight of that puzzled, un- 
certain face! 

««Nancy,’’ said he, ‘*what does this 
mean. Is there anything the matter? Any- 
thing I can do?”’ 

Nancy lifted her head; a touch of her old 
audacity came back. 

«© Yes, you can,”’ she said. «Since |] 
have stumbled in upon you in this absurd 
way, perhaps you will be kind enough to 
direct me to Robbins & Smith’s office.’ 

<< It is two doors beyond, I believe,’’ said 
Dennison, slowly. ‘«*We have only been 
here since Monday ourselves. It is Satur- 
day afternoon, you know, and I hardly think 
you will be able to find them in. Of course 
I have no right to inquire, but may I ven- 
ture to ask what you want with Robbins & 
Smith ?”’ 

Nancy turned towards the door. << No, 
you haven’t any right,’’ she said, ** but I 
don’t mind telling you. I’m looking for a 
situation. ”’ 

<< A situation?’ said Dennison. <«* You 
—a situation? Is anything wrong at home? 
Bob— Martha?’’ 

«‘ No,’’ said Nancy. ‘It’s just because 
I wanted to—just—just for a change, you 
know.’’” 

She put her hand on the door and turned 
away. ‘* Good afternoon,’’ she said. 

“©You have forgotten your umbrella,”’ 
said Dennison, 


> 
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He picked the dripping thing from the 
floor and presented it formally, but as Nancy 
took it his hand fell suddenly on hers. 

««Nancy,’’ said Jerry, with his dark eyes 
fastened on her face, ‘* people who have 
everything they wish, people who are thor- 
oughly satisfied, rarely look for anything un- 
usual to occupy their minds. It is the peo- 
ple who are unhappy, who have something 
to forget, who do that. Answer me—are 
you quite happy, Nancy ?”’ 

Poor Nancy! The defiant words she tried 
to force upon her lips refused to be uttered. 
She was so wet, so tired, so miserable. A 
great lump seemed to form in her throat. 
Suddenly she snatched away her hands and 
hid her face in them. 

«<T want to go home! oh, I want to go 
home! ”’ she sobbed. 

Jerry Dennison, being unfortunately a 
young man of impulse, waited no longer, but 
took her—wet umbrella, dripping mackin- 
tosh and all—in his arms. Perhaps a thrill 
of thanksgiving that he had stayed to settle a 
few matters in the deserted office pervaded 
him; but his voice was very earnest, and 
there was the old, tender ring in it again. 

«¢ Nancy,”” he said, «¢ I thought you didn’t 
care. I’ve been a dolt and an idiot, and 
I’ve had three months of torture to realize it 
in. You can dance with whom you please, 
and as many times as you please, only dance 
last and longest with me; and you shall go 
home this minute if you like—only, will you 
let me go with you, Nancy ?”’ 
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«© Yes, yes! Oh, Jerry, you know I 
will,’’ sobbed Nancy. 

Bob met them ia the hall as the big clock 
in the corner that had belonged to his honor 
the governor was striking six. The mock- 
ery that rested on his lips for Nancy changed 
suddenly to a beaming smile of welcome as 
he saw her companion. 

*sYou?’*” he said. 
glad to see you!”’ 

Nancy flushed as his eyes met hers and 
laughed. 

«<l’m going to take off these dripping 
things,’’? she said. «I'll be down in a 
minute.’” 

She paused at the nursery door. She 
could hear the hum of masculine voices down 
stairs, and the clinking of glasses. Jerry 
was evidently explaining things. 

Inside, Martha was bylowing both babies 
to sleep, but she paused as Nancy’s pretty 
head looked in at the door. 

«*Martha,”’ said Nancy, ‘*I have kept 
my word. I have found a situation.”’ 

Martha groaned. <‘*I am exceedingly 
sorry to hear it,’’ she said. ** Oh, Nancy, 
how could you. May I ask what you are 
going to do?’”’ 

<< I’m going to keep house.’’ said Nancy. 

‘To keep house! ”’ said Martha, divided 
between perplexity and tears. <‘*'To keep 


«« By Jove, Jerry, I’m 


house? For whom?’’ 
‘*For Mr. Jeremiah Dennison,’’ said 
Nancy. 


TuHeoposia PicKERING. 


























A THANKSGIVING VENDUE. 


T was the first Sunday after the reading 
of the will, that ceremony having oc- 
curred on Friday afternoon, and Miss 

Polly Barron and her sister Hannah were 
alone on the old Barron homestead for the 
first time since their father’s death. They 
had lived on this farm and in this house since 
they were little girls of six and eight, and 
Miss Polly was now fifty and Hannah forty- 
eight, although Milledge people still called 
them ‘‘the Barron girls,’’ with rural deli- 
cacy. 

In the morning thev had gone to Milledge 
to church and sat in the same pew from 
which they were taken to be christened as 
babies, and as they bent their heads through 
“the long prayer’’ they had seen through 
tears the forms of the father and mother so 
lately beside them. ‘They had eaten their 
lonely dinner at two o’clock, and Miss 
Polly had faltered over her father’s *¢ grace.”’ 

As the day waned they had exchanged 
their new black dresses for faded ¢< de laines,”’ 
and had done their milking and watered their 
stock. But these were no novel duties, for 
they had done such ungentle tasks for years, 
in compassion for their father’s rheumatism. 
When their work was ended, they came 
back to the keeping-room with a little more 
of week-day care and bustle about their spirits. 
Moreover, a certain grave subject weighed 
on their minds which made it impossible for 
them to take up any of their usual Sunday 
evening reading: the Evangelist, <«* Holy 
Living and Dying,’’ and the ‘¢ Olney 
Hymns.”’ 

Hannah raked out the coals in the old 
Franklin stove in order to prepare their toast 
and tea. Polly, after taking off her father’s 
old coat and blue and white mittens, came 
in, smoothing out her thin, soft brown hair 
with hands that were still slender and shapely 
in spite of hard work. 

««Do you want me to bring in some more 
chunks before I sit down?’’ she said to 
Hannah, with an air of brotherly thought- 
fulness, as she stood warming her hands. 

«<Oh, no, I guess not,’’ answered Han- 
nah, raising the lid of the wood-box to take 
account of its contents. ‘* Here’s plenty to 
last all night.”’ 

There was a shart silence between them, 


which was unusual when they were not at 
work, for as they said, they did <* love a good 
chat.’’ 

Miss Polly seated herself in her mother’s 
favorite chair, a deep, comfortable wooden 
rocker, with a flagged seat, cushioned with 
departed cashmere and silk gowns. ‘The 
short winter day was fading as she rocked 
and looked out of the north windows at the 
broad, lonely fields covered with snow, at 
the gray winter sky, warmed by a faint re- 
flection of the setting sun, against which the 
bare orchard trees spread their graceful 
black tracery. 

Hannah shaded her face from the heat with 
one hand while she toasted the bread. She 
was more feminine in tastes and habits than 
Miss Polly; her figure was plumper, her 
face was ruddier, her eyes more eager and 
hopeful than her sister’s. | Miss Polly always 
professed a high, masculine contempt for love 
stories, but when they read «*’Thaddeus of 
Warsaw’”’ or ‘*Children of the Abbey’’ 
aloud on week-day evenings, Polly always 
remembered where they had left off, even if 
they had not turned down the leaf. She had 
never had an admirer, but Hannah had been 
convicted of two and suspected of a third. 
Miss Polly had always been looked on as the 
strategist of the family, and she devoutly be- 
lieved in her gift, though a more guileless soul 
never lived. The two sisters were in all 
things quite unlike and, though affectionately 
quarrelsome, were unusually attached. 

The tea and buttered toast being now 
ready, the two drew up fo one corner of the 
keeping-room table; Hannah had spread this 
with a hope that they would not feel as lonely 
there as in the wide dining-room, where they 
had been accustomed to see several genera- 
tions of the family and never absent guests 
draw round the long table. 

“«T’ve had Pa’s will on my mind all day,”’ 
exclaimed Miss Polly, in a tone of pent feel- 
ing, as she cut two slices of cold ham with 
precision and Hannah brought the forgotten 
cream pitcher from the corner cupboard. 

<< Well, maybe I haven’t,’’ echoed Han- 
nah, sighing heavily, while she poured a fru- 
gal allowance of cream into each cup. ‘*1 
couldn’t sleep either Friday or Saturday night, 


it weighed me dawn so,” 
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««That’s no way to do,”’ retorted Polly, 
with tender intentions, although her tone 
was as matter-of-fact as usual. ‘*It’s no use 
losing sleep at night trying to help daytime 
worry. If youdo, your loom’]] soon be out 
of oil and you'll have to stop work on ac- 
count o” wear and friction.”’ 

Miss Polly’s simile came naturally to hand 
from the carpet-weaving which had been her 
occupation ever since she came back from 
teaching the << freedmen.”’ 

«<It ain’t only that the conditions of the 
will are so hard for us to meet,’’ pursued 
Hannah, without noticing her sister’s sterling 
advice in her dejection; ‘‘but it seems as 
though I never cou/d forget Sister Martha’s 
flings on Friday.”’ 

««Well,”’ said Miss Polly, with an air of 
massive calm, ‘I, for one, shall not waste 
good brain-room on what Martha said. 
She’s flighty and she’s unjust. ‘That’s the 
out-and-out truth. Pa and Ma and we 
brought up her family, and it never bore very 
hard on Ma except in the admonishing, from 
the time Dick died, and she has always 
had a home here that nobody grudged, and 
now if she wants to say that Pa didn’t be- 
queath to her according to an eldest daugh- 
ter’s rights, she can, that’s all I have to say. 
What we’ ve to concern ourselves with mainly, 
Hannah Barron,’’ went on the astute Polly, 
in high disregard of her own declaration, 
«*is how we are going to twist and contrive 
to carry out Pa’s will,’’ and Miss Polly barely 
repressed a groan as she faced the stern prob- 
lem before them. 

«« There’s first the homestead—that’s ours 
and the five hundred dollar mortgage on it 
—that’s ours to raise.’’?, And Miss Polly, 
innocent of irony, went on to mark off fur- 
ther assets on the table-cloth. <«« We’ve five 
cows, though Snowdrop is getting pretty 
venerable and likely to drop off ’most any 
time. Then we have eighty chickens and 
six turkeys, though the Cardinal has no fam- 
ily feelings: he’s always running away and 
we might as well roast him for Christmas and 
have done with him, for I know Job himself 
couldn’t have coped with that turkey. We’ve 
two horses, your Prince and my Rocket.’’ 
Miss Polly paused here in her inventory and 
looked inquiringly at Hannah, but as her sis- 
ter said nothing she, in delicacy, went on 
again, and saved her plan, if she had one, for 
a less painful time. ‘Then there are ten 
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acres of Barron land on Long Island. Bar- 
ren land, sure enough, for Pa never got any- 
thing off it but tax receipts that I can re- 
member. Mercy! if we had all the things 
that Pa was going to buy when he sold that 
land, we’d be smothered in furniture and 
linen and silver from the garret to the cellar. 
Poor Pa!’’? And Miss Polly looked round 
the living-room with its flag-seated chairs, 
the plain old table, the thin dark press in one 
corner, and a faded picture of ‘* Peace De- 
scending on the Colonies,’’ a hundred-year- 
old heirloom of the Long Island Barrons, 
hanging on the south wall. 

<< These are our assets,’? summed up Miss 
Polly, judicially. «*Oh, I forgot my loom; 
it’s an asset that’s not to be sneered at. And 
here’s what must be wrung out of ’em. We 
must pay Martha and her children a thou- 
sand dollars, and Brother James’ widow and 
her children a thousand, and raise the mort- 
gage, and Hannah where are we going to get 
all and do the repairing to the homestead that 
we’ve wanted to for so many years ?”’ 

«*T don’t know,’’ answered Hannah, 
««but we will have the house plastered up- 
stairs, by hook or crook. We had to hang 
quilts on the best chamber wall that winter 
Cousin Warren came from Long Island to 
visit us. I was eighteen then.’? And Han- 
nah’s sigh was not from the chagrin of the 
housekeeper. ‘But before everything,’’ 
added Hannah in a hushed tone, ««I should 
like to buy a granite headstone for Pa and 
Ma, but we won’t be able to for ever so 
long, with all this money to pay to the heirs.’’ 

<¢We’ll get to it sometime,’’ said Polly, 
who seemed to have partially emerged already 
from the gloom of their cares, ‘¢ and we’ll 
have on Pa’s: *‘ Worthy of His Name and 
Loyal to His Country and His God.’ ’’ 

«<< ’ve thought once or twice,’’ said Han- 
nah, after a short silence, and hesitatingly, 
knowing that the plan she was about to pro- 
pose was below the plane of their lives of 
family loyalty and self-sacrifice, **that we 
might sell—the homestead. It would bring 
eighty dollars an acre if it would a cent. 
We could pay off the heirs and be free from 
the worry of renting the land. We could 
buy a little house in Milledge, it would be 
more exciting there—and I could nurse or 
keep boarders, and you could go on with 
your weaving, if you’re set, Polly, though 
you know I hate to have you,”’ 
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Hannah stopped, troubled at the expres- 
sion on her sister’s face. 
decipher, for Miss Polly inherited her tath- 
er’s grim aquiline features. ‘¢ What are you 
dwelling on, Polly ? Speak out! Have | 
hurt your feelings ?”’ 

««No! what nonsense!’’ answered Polly, 
abruptly, mastering the ignored feelings with 
a firm folding of the lips. ¢¢ But as for sel- 
ling the old place, Hannah, I couldn’t— 
couldn’t!’’ Miss Polly’s voice shook. ‘* We 
couldn’t make any more money—and it’d 
never seem like home anywhere else, and— 
there are so many reasons! Don’t you re- 
member, Han, how we used to swing on 
the wild-grape vines yonder in the plum 
grove? I like to see them every day: it 
keeps childhood near. And don’t you re- 
member, how we used to go to school through 
the drifts, winters, to the brown school- 
house at the turn of the road? Little Brother 
Simeon is buried under the old honey-locust 
tree, too. Then I’ve always had my loom 
in the northwest chamber—where our little 
school-satchels hang on the wall. And where 
else could I have such a pretty prospect: 
north to Aunt Rhoda’s place, the prettiest 
meadows that ever lay outdoors, west to 
Milledge and away beyond where Cedar 
Grove meets the sky? And how would 
great-grandfather’s ‘Peace’ picture look 
hanging on some new wail ?”’ 

«<I know,’’ said Hannah, faintly, as she 
rose from the bed-time toasting of her feet 
and took her candle from the old light-stand. 
«« But the farm does need so many things: a 
windmill and drain-tiling and—Polly, how 
fine it would be to have folding-doors cut 
between the parlor and keeping-room! I’m 
going to bed. I feel so driven and spurred 
to work by all we’ve got to accomplish, for 
we’ll do all you say, Polly—vyou’ve always 
been the master spirit—that if I sit up any 
longer Ill be tempted to knit above what 
I’m able to bear, and it Sunday! ”’ 

And Hannah firmly turned her buxom 
back on the horrible temptation and marched 
away to bed in the front chamber upstairs 
that had been her mother’s, while the Spar- 
tan Polly, according to her wont, went to 
her own slumbers in the bed-room that 
opened off the keeping-room. 

On Monday morning the two faithful sis- 
ters began their long task with as much grav- 
ity of purpose as though they were men of 


It was not easy to 


affairs, entrusted with the weal of a straitened 
kingdom. No leisure had they to mourn 
the easy-going little dame who had so early 
shifted her cares to their shoulders, nor the 
father, proud, generous, and incapable, who 
had left such burdens on them. They 
mourned for both parents in the tenderest 
depths of their souls, but their deeds, not 
their tears, bore witness of it. Hard work 
was their natural existence and to it they 
now turned with almost impassioned eager- 
ness. Nor were there wanting,in and around 
Milledge, hearts of sympathy who knew of 
their burdens, and longed to brighten their 
uncomplaining, upright lives. On Christ- 
mas day, when Polly, who was first astir, 
went out to the dining-room which lay in 
the east wing and faced the high road, she 
saw, to her stupefaction, a shining new 
phaeton standing on the roadway at the end 
of the porch, bearing on its plump cushions 
a letter bound with a sprig of holly. 

Miss Polly put her head in at the keeping- 
room door and called Hannah in an odd, 
smothered voice and then went out, bowed 
her head over the letter a moment and won- 
dered over the neat little carriage, splendid 
in the sisters’ eyes as a royal coach. 

The letter was signed by two cousins of 
the house of Faringford, their mother’s fam- 
ily, cousins of whom to the sixth degree, 
were plentifully scattered in and about Mil- 
ledge. 

«‘Dear Polly and Hannah,’’ the sisters 
read, ‘* We wish you a long line of Merry 
Christmases, and, knowing that you would 
never buy yourselves a carriage of any sort 
if left to your own evil devices, until the last 


heir was paid, we send this as a punishment. 


from the whole tribe of Faringford.”’ 

They feasted their eyes through tears on 
the elegant new possession, and blessed the 
warm hearts that had replaced the shabby 
«* Methuselah on wheels ’’ as Hannah called 
the old chaise in which they had driven for 
so many years. Hannah made a dust-cover 
for the phaeton that very day consisting of 
three formidable thicknesses of cloth. 

But the two years that followed were not 
like that Christmas day. Heaven knew 
they had practiced economy all their lives, 
but now they redoubled their self-denials. 
They drank rye-coffee, flavored with only a 
few of the real berries. Butter and eggs be- 
came luxuries hardly seen on their table when 
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they had no guests. The poorest of their 
root-crop and orchard fruits were saved for 
themselves, and through the week-davs of 
the long winters they never allowed the ther- 
mometer to rise abote fifty-five degrees any- 
where in the old house, assuring each other 
that they were warm enough when they 
were at work. Only on Sundays and in the 
evenings had they the luxury of summer heat. 
Their best clothes were saved and turned to 
an almost unbelievable extent. Hannah used 
sometimes to console herself by a reverent 
peep into the press where their small stock of 
snowy best Imen was kept, and the innermost 
depths of the closet that contained their best 
band-boxes and dresses. Pride of housewifery 
quickened in them, too, now that they were 
alone. Inthe scrambling days when Martha 
and her four romping children had lived with 
them, order had been impossible ¢¢ or even 
decency,’’ as Hannah had declared in a 
heated moment. Miss Polly’s loom clicked 
all day as if it were a thing of life, doing its 
utmost to help pay off the heirs. From her 
post in the northwest chamber, Miss Polly 
saw the cowslips blossom in the meadow, 
just as when she had gathered them in her 
childhood. She saw the haymakers mow the 
early fragrant clovermath, and the latest husk- 
ers heap their wains in snow-covered fields. 
Sometimes a thin thread of song mixed itself 
with the hum and clack of the loom, songs 
she used to sing at school, or hymns her 
mother loved. Sometimes her heart quick- 
ened a beat at the music of sleighbells, when 
some rollicking winter party swept along the 
road. To both sisters the worst pinch of 
their saving was in the shearing down of 
their hospitalities, the shortened dining table 
and the silent rooms. 

Late in the autumn of the first year a pre- 
cious increase came to their savings. A rail- 
road paid what seemed a large sum to them 
for the right of way through one corner of 
their land. After this the longed-for head- 
stone was placed at once with sorrowful pride 
at their cherished graves. Hannah’s ideals 
were fulfilled in the << finishing off’’ of the 
chambers. A windmill was bought and 
drain-tiling was laid in the marsh-meadows. 
Milledge people noticed, too, that «¢the Bar- 
ron girls’? were coming out in an intellec- 
tual direction: they joined a country club 
that took seriously to the study of architec- 
ture, law and literature, which broadened 
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their outlook and their enjovments not a 
little. os 

The third Thanksgiving was drawing near, 
the time when they must make the last pay- 
ment to their brother’s widow, who wrote 
pathetically from her far home in Montana 
about their needs, as she had done regularly 
during the past twenty years, during which 
time the sisters’ painfully spared bounty had 
never failed her. 

One evening, early in November, the tea- 
things being put away, the sisters drew up 
their chairs before the Franklin stove, Han- 
nah with her knitting, and Miss Polly with 
a fresh volume of African travels from the 
Milledge library. 

The old keeping-room looked as usual save 
that a new carpet, one of Miss Polly’s mas- 
terpieces, had been laid, spotless new dimity 
curtains hung at the windows, and the room 
showed subtly the blossoming of the sisters’ 
long smothered gentle tastes and natures. 

Hannah, who was knitting with such en- 
ergy that her needles fairly flashed through 
the yarn, began. ‘* There’s something that’s 
been on my mind all day, Polly, and I may 
as well have it out. You know we’ve two 
hundred and fifty to pay James’ widow by 
Thanksgiving and only fifty in the bank, and 
every field wrung of the last it’ll yield.’’ 

«© Yes, I should think I did know it,”’ 
answered Polly, rigidly laying the book across 
her lap. ‘*We’ve not been so low in pocket 
all this year.”’ 

«¢ No, we’ve not,”’ said Hannah, thinking 
with modest pride of their struggles and suc- 
cesses. ‘* Well, I’ve decided’’—-and the 
paintul red came up in Hannah’s cheeks and 
two salt tears stood in her eyes—*é that we’ll 
sell my Prince, with no more talk about it, 
and pay Sarah. I’ve Jain awake nights and 
nights, hoping some other way would be re- 
vealed to me, but no other is.’’ 

Polly’s features quivered and she gave her 
sister a look of compassion that was equal to 
a caress between more emotional women. 

««He’d bring a hundred and fifty; I’ve 
heard Sol Pettijohn say so,”’ she said in the 
soothing tone she used with the little sister 
years ago. 

Hannah gave one short, dry sob and hastily 
left the room. Not even before Polly could 
she show this weakness for her beloved horse. 
She was not long away and came back her 
cheery self again. 
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«Now begin, Polly,’’ she said, turning 
the blaze of the lamp higher. «1 do love 
to go to Africa on a good, crisp evening like 
this: it makes Milledge warmer and Africa 
more bearable.’’ 

Hannah, having resolved on the sacrifice 
of her favorite, set about consummating it 
the very next day. She went into Milledge, 
driving Prince, and never, even -to Polly, 
did she tell what that drive cost her. Ar- 
riving in the village, she sought out Sol Pet- 
tijohn in the comfortable grocery store that 
had accrued from a long and successful career 
of auctioneering. His income was easy, ac- 
cording to Milledge standards, and he now 
followed his youthful calling from artistic 
love rather than necessity, having the reluc- 
tance of all public favorites to leave the stage 
on which they have won their triumphs. Sol 
was tall,large-featured, with a brown leathery 
complexion, thick brown hair, small keen 
gray eyes, a rural Maryland accent, and a 
voice that, as he proudly averred, could be 
heard from ‘one side of Milledge to the 
other, easy!’? Every man, woman and 
child in the county knew him well, and a 
familiar parting word to him from facetious 
farmers was, ‘* Well, Sol, may your voice 
never grow less.”’ 

Sol greeted Hannah according to his high- 
est conception of easy courtesy: ‘* How d’ye 
do, Miss Barron, how d’ye do? Ye look 
as voung as ve did ten year ago. What can 
I do for ye to-day ? Sugar, coffee, or a tidy 
little cask o’ fresh salt mackerel ?”’ 

“No groceries to-day, thank you, Mr. 
Pettijohn,’’ answered Hannah, in some em- 
barrassment. ‘I only came to ask you to 
sell Prince for me at the next vendue you go 
to,”” 

The portly Sol breathed a low whistle of 
surprise, and glanced through the window 
at the shapely, spirited chestnut horse that 
stood outside. 

«« He’s a fine horse, Miss Barron. Ye 
don’t see his like on Milledge streets every 
day, I can tell ye,’’ said the kind-hearted 
big fellow, feeling, after a shrewd glance at 
Hannah’s face,that this was a bit of business 
demanding unusual delicacy. 

‘*Old maids’ hearts is like hop-vines,”’ 
he said to himself, pityingly, ** they have to 
find something to twine to, if there ain’t no 
natural pole within a mile of ’em!’’ Then 
he added aloud: «* Now, on Thanksgiving 


day—but there, now, I hate to take you 
away from your kin on that day, too, for I 
know all the Faringfords in Pocahontas 
County have a dinner then. But business 
is business and the sooner tryin’ pieces of it 
is over with, the better. Well, as I said a 
word or two ago, on Thanksgiving day 
there’ll be a big vendue at the Peter Mowatt 
Farm, six miles west 0’ Milledge. The 
farmers will gether from Sodus’ Centre to 
Brookline, ye can depend. Now you and 
Miss Polly bring Prince down there. ’'Tain’t 
jest to say a ladies’ tea-party, a vendue ain’t, 
but consideration will be made, and we’]l 
do the best we can for ye. And I'll cry 
your horse—I’ll cry ’im as fine as silk!*’ 
And Sol’s promise and meaning were as hon- 
est as Bottom’s: ‘*1’]l roar you an’ ’twere 
any nightingale.”’ 

Hannah thanked the auctioneer and went 
home, too much preoccupied to remember 
that she had other errands. 

During the week preceding the vendue 
Hannah’s beloved Prince, well cared for at 
any time, was pampered in a way to turn 
the head of the most sensible horse. Han- 
nah curried and brushed him twice a day 
with her own hands; the most fragrant dry 
clover-tops were daily collected to fill his 
manger, and she sifted his oats as carefully 
as though they were the meal for her own 
porridge. 

On Thanksgiving morning the sisters 
dressed themselves for their ride at eight 
o’clock, for the Mowatt farm lay eight miles 
away, harnessed Rocket to the phaeton, and 
tied Prince at its back. 

The morning was crisp, but no snow lay 
on the ground, save here and there on the 
north slope of a hillock, or stretching in thin 
bars on the shadowed side of a fence, or lying 
in heaps behind a roadside hedge. The 
pleasant prairie reaches stretched away to the 
sky, shaded by dark masses of bare orchard 
trees and plantations warmed by the green 
of pine and hemlock, and at the heart of 
every grove was a red chimney with its thin 
line of smoke wavering upward from Thanks- 
giving fire below. 

Away rolled the phaeton, down the dry 
brown road, Polly driving and Hannah hold- 
ing fast by Prince’s bridle-rein, who cur- 
vetted along, sniffing the keen air with ap- 
preciative nostrils, and whinneying close to 
his mistress’ shoulder. 
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Two miles beyond Milledge lay the long 
stretch of forest called Cedar Grove, and here 
Polly drove more slowly, feeling the beauty 
of the road, though neither spoke of it. 
Great forest trees grew on every side of them 
and glimpses of blue sky showed through the 
long vistas shut in by crowding branches. 
Here and there a slim squirrel whisked down 
to the foot of some tall tree and up again, 
holding fast a prudently buried nut or acorn. 
An occasional snow-bird chirped in a thicket 
and they caught a gleam of red on a flying 
cross-bill. 

Farther on, they passed along the edge of 
an abandoned stone-quarry, with withered 
vine-tendrils clinging to its ledges. Far down 
among its rocks glistened a thin film of ice 
that outlined the edges of a brook. A musk- 
rat darted stealthily across it, startled by a 
falling stone that went bounding down the 
rocks, struck out by Rocket’s flying hoofs. 
Beyond the quarry the woods ended, and 
fields stretched away, a ruined black farm- 
house rising in the nearest one, with crows 
cawing and circling round it. 

At eleven o’ clock they reached the Mowatt 
farm. The crowd of neighboring farmers 
gathered in the farm-yard were in a condition 
of staid hilarity; for ‘‘a reg’ lar old-fashioned 
vandoo,’’ as some of them called it, was 
growing rarer every year, even in Milledge’s 
slow and unworldly neighborhood. 

About the present vendue there was abso- 
lutely nothing to damp the spirits of those 
in attendance. It was no case of a neigh- 
bor’s bankruptcy, with sad-eyed women 
looking from the farm-house windows and 
taking away the joy of even the choicest bar- 
gains in horses. On the contrary, Peter 
Mowatt was going ‘*to better himself.’? He 
would move into Milledge, there to live on 
the interest of his money and give his brace 
of tall, handsome sons, who, of course, 
loathed farming since they were to inherit 
farms, a chance to educate themselves for 
more congenial callings. Moreover, Peter, 
a spare, clear-eyed, cordial-voiced man, who 
knew how to take a neighbor’s joke if ever 
a man did, was the pink of vendue hosts, 
and the visiting farmers knew that there 
would not only be a high grade of stock to 
purchase to-day, but that there would be 
the spiciest of cold, sparkling cider and the 
daintiest of doughnuts and gingerbread to re- 
gale the buyers afterwards; though to the 
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young men it was far more tempting to know 
that they might exchange a few words with 
Peter’s only daughter, a tall, fair girl with 
lambent, mocking eyes and red-gold hair. 

The eyes of the farmers, shrewdly taking 
note of each other, saw that the *¢solid’’ 
settlers from several neighborhoods were pres- 
ent and that bidding would probably be brisk 
and exciting. 

Prominent among his neighbors was Dun- 
can Mclan, a gnarled, sturdy little Scotch- 
man, whose vehement pride in his blood was 
well known to all his friends, who made him 
endure so much sly bantering because of it 
that he was kept in a state of testy watchful- 
ness. There also was Jimmy Cameron, a 
Scotchman of wholly different character; a 
bachelor, living with his mother on a lonely 
farm not far from the Mowatts’. They 
had, mother and son, the reputation of being 
the closest managers in the county. Indeed, 
a favorite joke in Milledge was that Mrs. 
Cameron’s cheeses were made of milk so 
thoroughly skimmed that they weighed lighter 
than their covers, and that Jimmie’s mouth 
had acquired its puckered closeness through 
the prudent bachelor’s fear that he might 
drop a word some day and lose it. There 
also was Thomas Llewellyn, a_ rugged 
Welshman with a medieval face, who, had 
he lived in the days of persecution, would 
surely have worn the halo of a martyr. 
Elihu Greenough was there, a New Yorker, 
withered and dyspeptic of visage, well-to-do, 
and always on the alert to marry to advan- 
tage his lymphatic, gourmandizing sons, 
whom no eligible maiden about Milledge 
could be brought to think of for a moment. 
There was also prominent Philander Kirk, 
master of the largest school in the county, and 
famed form uscle, a rather Rabelaisian style 
of joking, and for acuteness in mathematics. 

The men gradually crystallized into two 
distinct groups, of which one discussed the 
newest and most interesting mistakes of the 
President, while the other, Jocal in its sym- 
pathies, bandied jokes more or less personal. 
Before long, Sol Pettijohn came up, his 
brown cheeks ruddy with a hard gallop in 
the frosty air, flinging out greetings on all 
sides as he advanced. 

«eA thankful Thanksgiving to ye,’’ he 
called out lustily to Duncan, giving his hand 
a grasp that fairly stopped the circulation in 
that sturdy member for a moment. 
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«© Eh-h!’’ exclaimed Duncan, testily. 
«¢ Your grip is as hard as your bargains, Sol, 
and a mon may ha’ a deal too much of both 
of ’em.”” 

Sol gave a good-natured shout of laughter. 
Just then he saw Miss Polly and her sister 
well out of the crowd, and hesitating over 
Peter Mowatt’s invitation to alight and go 
into the house. Sol turned to Jimmy Cam- 
eron, who was inspecting a pen of Ayrshire 
calves with furtive, grudging approval. <«* Mr. 
Cameron, why are you lingerin’ in the back- 
ground, might I ask, when single ladies are 
around and we all know what an everlastin’ 
gallant beau ye are to ladies ?”’ 

Jimmy’s red eye-lashes shut together as he 
laughed in pretended enjoyment of the joke, 
but he colored all over his freckled face, 
conscious of the nudges and laughter of his 
neighbors, among whom it was notorious 
that the reason that Jimmie had never mar- 
ried was that his wife would eat an extra 
loaf a day. 

Sol, without waiting for an answer, 
smoothed his leathery face into a blandness 
adapted to ladies and went away to greet 
the sisters, who were diffidently returning 
the nods of the men they knew, and feeling 
very shy before this masculine assembly. 

««T wish ye a pleasant Thanksgivin’, and 
many more, ladies,’’ said Sol, lifting his 
soft-brimmed hat. 

«¢ Thank you, Mr. Pettijohn, the same to 
you. You see we’ve brought Prince’’— 

«<'To be sure, to be sure,’’ chimed in Sol 
at once, to forestall their embarrassment as 
«¢]Jone women who had all their own busi- 
ness to see to,’’ adding, ‘¢1’1l untie him an’ 
take him along at once, for its time I began 
business, and more too, and you ladies go 
right in the house and make yourselves easy.”’ 

And Sol, after referring to a delicate 
watch about the size of an orange, unhar- 
nessed Prince and led him away with various 
traditional soothing words, the spirited young 
horse very restive under the strange hand, 
and neighing, as it seemed to Hannah, in 
mournful protest at leaving her loved service. 

Sol mounted an auction stand, improvised 
from some boards and a pile of fence-posts, 
as complacently as a popular opera singer 
comes before the footlights. 

The crowd drew near, seating themselves 
on a chopping-block or the side of a wagon, 
others on the watering trough or in their 


own vehicles, while a group of boys perched 
themselves in the square opening of a con- 
venient corn-crib and viewed the sale to great 
advantage. 

Prince was not the first to come under the 
hammer, for Sol had resolved in the depths 
of his soul to make the sale of that horse one 
of the proudest efforts of his life, and there- 
fore deemed it well to <¢ warm up to it’’ by 
disposing of some small items of stock first. 
So his voice went out in its mildest thunders 
as he described, with calm prescience of suc- 
cess, the unusual merits of the dewy-mouthed, 
humid-eyed Ayrshire calves, who were drink- 
ing milk and ** bunting’’ one another in tur- 
bulent content, sweetly unconscious of this 
important epoch in their lives. 

The calves sold readily, though with some 
chaffing and laughter. In like manner some 
voung colts were disposed of and a goodly 
flock of Southdowns. 

Then, waving his great hand in deference 
towards Peter Mowatt, Sol proclaimed: 
«¢ Gentlemen, by Mr. Mowatt’s kind leave 
I interrupt myself in the sale of his remark- 
able fine lot of live stock, in order to bring 
before you—all o”’ you being most enlight- 
ened judges o’ horses—a bit o’ fancy prop- 
erty which is vot Mr. Mowatt’s. Here, gen- 
tlemen, I introduce to you—Prince—his 
enviable owners being the Miss Barrons. 
Gentlemen, you all know the old Barron 
homestead, north o’ Milledge. I venture 
to say that there ain’t one o’ you here pres- 
ent to-day, that ain’t tasted the bounty of 
old James Barron’s table; that ain’t eat 0’ 
the turkeys that crowned it on Thanksgiving 
days, and drunk the sparklin’ cider that was 
poured for every thirsty soul that passed his 
gate in more Octobers than I can count. It 
ain’t three years gone since we paid our last 
respec’s to this prince of old pioneers: as 
gentle to his frien’s, as merciful to the mis’- 
able, as brave on the field o’ battle as ever 
trod the Mississippi Valley. His wife was 
one o’ the wide-spreadin’ Faringford family 
whose name is shorely Legend! Some of 
em are bad, we all know, for every family 
must have its black sheep just as every grist 
o’ fine flour must have its shorts and middlin’s 
and even its bran! But you and I don’t 
want to see no better folks than the best 
Faringford stock. They’ve been pillars 0’ 
churches and o’ temperance and anti-slavery 
ever sence them there noble reforms first 
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chipped the shell. Gentlemen, James Barron 
died a man-lovin’, God-fearin’ man, but he 
was obleeged to leave a burden o’ debt for 
them noble Miss Barrons to lift after his 
death. You all know ’em equally as men 
o’ business and ladies. You know that their 
word is as good as their note any day. 
Some o’ you know what meracles they’ve 
done in the past three year. How, alone, 
in the storms o’ winter and the swelterin’ 
heats o’ summer, they’ve bore the care and 
work o’ that old homestead, and have cleared 
away every cent that stood the wrong side 
o’ their father’s good name, provided most 
liberal for his heirs, and more, if anybody in 
Pocahontas County has been to their door, 
or lifted up their voices many a mile away, 
hungry or sick or distressed in mind, or even 
crazy, they’ve never been turned away, but 
have been took in and cared for like they’d 
been our great Lord Himself, who first told 
usto doit. Now then, gentlemen, it’s these 
Miss Barrons’ horse I’m offerin’ for sale. 
Look at ’im! Prince by name an natur’. 
His paces praise ’im, and I’ve no eall to. 
And when I say that he’s the Miss Barrons’ 
horse, its the same as sayin’ that there’s no 
spavin, nor heaves nor spring-halt nor balki- 
ness lyin’ around [atent in his handsome fig- 
ger, ready to show itself as soon as he’s 
bought and paid for. Gentlemen, I have 
now the honor of callin’ for your first bid, 
and I know every one o” you is so alive 
to lovin’? and honorin’ his neighbor, that 
you won’t bid less than a hundred dollars 
at the very first call! ”’ 

Sol’s rough eloquence, urged in the great 
voice that had a higher power than its vol- 
ume where his heart was engaged, had fairly 
carried his hearers with him. And now, as 
the auctioneer paused a moment, ‘‘A hundred 
dollars ’’ echoed from a score of friendly 
voices at once. 

«©«Thank you, gentlemen,’ called Sol, 
beaming. <* Now raise it to a hundred and 
twenty-five at one handsome jump.”’ 

«cA hundred and twenty-five,’’ was the 
obedient response, given with rising laughter 
and applause. 

<«] will not shame you, gentlemen, by 
saying, ‘going at a hundred and twenty-five,’ 
I know the wood you’re made of better. 
Who'll bid me fifty?”’ 

There was a little pause this time, but 
Sol pushed and persuaded adroitly until they 
° 





A Thanksgiving Vendue. 
rose to a hundred and ninety dollars, 
<< Now who’ll give me two hundred ?’’ 

There was a longer pause. 

«<I wull, and heartily,’’ 
Mclan. 

Sol’s keen little eyes gave one experienced 
look round the crowd. ‘Then he let his 
hammer fall with a clang. ‘* Gone at two 
hundred. Gentlemen, I’m sure that in re- 
spect to the day and the good women ye owe, 
this money’]] be paid, not in a scrap of dirty 
paper, but in shinin’ silver and gold.’’ 

«« Leave that tome, mon,”’ cried Duncan, 
indignantly. ‘I’m not wont to pay my debts 
in.rag-money.’’ With which thrust Duncan 
drew from an inner pocket a plethoric buck- 
skin pouch, and then with a carriage that did 
not accord il] with his stories of his ances- 
tors, he went into the farm-house, laid the 
money in Hannah’s hands with a bow worthy 
any Mclan of them all, merely saying, 
<< Your loss is my gain, Miss Hannah.”’ 

Sol Pettijohn, whom the sisters waited to 
see, received their thanks with a great honest 
blush, like a schoolboy, and would hear of 
no pay for his good offices. 

«< It’s given me an appetite for my ‘Thanks- 
giving turkey like I ain’t known for years,”’ 
he protested, as they finally drove away. 

And drive they did, hard and fast into 
Milledge, where they turned their money 
into form to send away; a letter was written 
to the widow in Montana, and soon money 
and letter were speeding on their beneficent 
way. The heirs were paid! 

Then the two, light in heart, although 
their pockets were empty, drove westward 
along another road, through the fast-fading 
light of the afternoon, towards the long, low 
stone farmhouse where the great family feast 
was to be held. ‘Their way led past Dun- 
can Mclan’s place, and poor Hannah’s 
mouth quivered as she saw her handsome 
Prince standing in the farmyard, but she said 
no word of the pain the day had cost her. 

As Polly drew the rein with a fine, mas- 
culine flourish under the evergreens at the 
Faringford door, it suddenly opened, flood- 
ing the two worn, faithful faces with light. 
Four eager youngsters seized them, while an 
elder cousin led Rocket away, and loving, 
officious young hands led them from the chill 
autumn twilight to the warmth and Thanks- 
giving cheer inside. 

Averra WarTersury Goss, 


cried Duncan 











NEW stories of American types are always interesting, and anything that relates to the life 
of the farmer, who, after all, is the back-bone of the country, is of particular value in the 


field of American fiction. 


In the two following stories, so racy of the soil from which they 


sprung, the types are strong in character,determination, spirit and humor; and the intense love 
of home which grows in every American breast is vividly illustrated in the woman who, in spite 
of the dreary, monotonous life of a Kansas farm, loved the desolate prairies and mourned for 
them while absent, because they were home, and her heart had taken root in their sandy wastes. 
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ELL, what you goin’ to tell the folks, 
Luellie?’’ ‘The speaker, a tall, 
stoop-shouldered man, whose shab- 

by coat was far too short of sleeve, paused 
in his purposeless traversing of the depot 
platform, and dropped down upon the com- 
fortless slatted seat beside his wife, appar- 
ently unconscious of the nervous, irritated 
countenance of the untidy mother, who in 
the farther corner had vainly striven to soothe 
a fretful child through the monotonous creak- 
ing of his great coarse boots; or the wrath- 
ful glare from the bleary eyes of a corpulent 
stranger, who had alternated all the morning 
between the mopping of his bloated features 
upon a monstrous handkerchief, and the 
perusal of the ‘morning papers. 

‘«What you goin’ to say to ’em?’’ he 
persisted, laying his roughened, horny hand 
caressingly upon the small, nervous one pro- 
truding from the patched silk mitt, which 
lay outstretched along the iron arm of the 
seat; and looking up half quizzically into 
the faded face, with its uninterpretable trac- 
ery of tense lines. 

««'There’s ten acres o” rye, and all the 
south strip into corn, that’s big enough to 
hide a rabbit, too, anyhow it don’t lack 
much. They used to say that corn that 
was big enough to hide a rabbit by the Fourth 
o’ July was a promisin’ piece.”’ 

He paused, as a scarcely audible sigh es- 
caped the lips of the little woman beside 
him. 

She was thinking of the drouth that had 
settled like a curse over the land, and of the 
dry curled blades that all day whispered with 
parched lips their dread prophecy across the 
corn field. 

He thought he saw a tear trickling slowly 
over her thin cheek, and he pressed the fin- 
gers in his own sympathetically; then he 
arose and wandered aimlessly over to the 
window, and stood for a moment looking 


awkwardly out at the clumsy oxen hitched 
in the scant shadow of a scrub oak, and 
listened to the musicless clanking of their 
heavy yoke, and the impatient pawing of 
their great feet: stood silently staring out 
over the endless stretch of sun-browned 
shrivelled earth, at the garish, cloud-barren 
sky, and at the scintillating roofs of the vil- 
lage houses, the while he whistled a bit of 
jingling tune, and drummed time absently 
upon the clattering window-pane. By and 
by he altered the monotony of things by 
taking a circling tour from the age-yellowed 
time-table, suspended behind the stove by 
one tack, to the open door, where he stood 
for a moment staring blankly down the long 
track, that curved away and lost itself amongst 
the towering hills, pausing for the third time 
to turn the faucet of the empty water tank, 
and to linger musingly over a gaudily painted 
bill of some Fourth of July celebration of 
dead and gone celebrity; then he came back 
again and sat down. 

«‘Tell father we wintered six head o’ 
cattle,’? he said. <*I wouldn’t say any- 
thing ’ bout the hog-cholera if I was you, 
Luellie; it might make ’em spleeny ’gainst 
pork,’’ he added consciously, his eyes riveted 
upon a certain pitchy knot that decorated 
the white pine floor. He knew her mind 
had flashed back over that dreadful time 
when half their promising drove had been 
stricken down in a single night. 

<< Besides,’’ he went on hopefully, reading 
aright the expression of her pale blue eyes, 
«©T guess we had the most of it right here 
in our neighborhood. We was uncommon 
unlucky with hogs this year; but I guess it 
won’t be so again; anyhow I wouldn’t have 
Edson know about it for a copper. I’ve 
cracked up hog-raisin’ so much, that he 
thinks there ain’t no country like this for 
hogs.’” 


<«T s’pose they read the papers,”’ 


remarked 
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the little woman, drily, the pinched, anxious 
expression of her features deepening. ‘*Maybe 
we'd best to gét our tickets now, Silas.”’ 

«* Maybe we had. It’s been a long time 
since we bought a ticket to any place, ain’t 
it, Luellie?’’ he said, as together they walked 
up to the little window. <I wish I was 
goin’ along. If any of the folks ask why I 
didn’t just tell ’em I was too busy, that’s 
all. If we’d put it off another year, maybe 
—but then I’d rather you and the girls 
would go now than to wait forme. ‘There’s 
no tellin’—I might, and again I mightn’t. 
There’s all the crops to be, tended, and— 
well, it’s been put off too long now waitin’ 
on fortune. Just think, Luellie, it’s been 
twenty years past.’” 

«<Is that all?’’ she answered, wearily. 
*«]T hadn’t counted.”’ 

‘*How much did you say the tickets 
would be?’’ she inquired anxiously of the 
agent. <‘* Twenty dollars? Don’t seem to 
me it was that much when we came over, 
does it to you, Silas ?”’ 

She stood, restlessly folding the hard- 
earned money in her fingers. ‘There was no 
need to count it. Every dollar represented 
to her hours of bitter, patient toil, weeks of 
pinching and privation; only she knew how 
many. 

There was no need to count them; still 
she did, holding each one a moment linger- 
ingly ere she laid it on the sill; and there 
was a dumb agony in her eyes, and a dull, 
sickening pain at her heart that only those 
who have suffered can understand. 

Miserly you say? How have we wisdom 
meet to judge our neighbor? If we might 
only enter into-the lives of such, and see how 
every dollar is as a drop of precious life- 
blood, is so much youth and healthful vigor 
laid down for so much coin, so much of life 
itself bartered to satisfy the craving demands 
of what remains, it would be, not the metallic 
clink of dollars jarring upon our senses; but 
the drip, drip,.of numbered life-drops counted 
out to greedy creditors, that the hearing of 
would rend our very heart-strings for our 
utter helplessness. 

She took the bit of yellow-faced paste- 
board, the sum total of her years of patient 
saving, and fondled it in a stunned, puzzled 
way. In her other hand she clutched spas- 
modically her thin purse. 

The few remaining coins to her seemed 
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as friends. In the long days she had spent 
in their collection, they had grown to be 
companions. In some intangible way she 
felt them to be living things, capable of un- 
derstanding; and nowonder. In them had 
she not condensed hours of suffering, years 
of faithful self-denial? Upon them had she 
not centered all her hopes and dreams of 
happiness? 

Exactly five dollars and seventy-five cents 
remained, the price that had been paid her 
at the little country store for fifteen pairs of 
mittens, knit by ]Jamp-light in the rude home 
kitchen she was leaving to-day for the first 
time since she and Silas had entered it, man 
and wife. That was twenty years ago, and 
the same train that was to bear her and the 
children back for a visit to her girlhood’s 
home, had brought her and Silas, full of hope 
and courage, into a new land, which held up 
pink fingers of promise to bid them welcome. 

‘All the world lies before us. We will 
conquer,’” he had said, as together they 
watched the star of good fortune settle over 
their new home. 

«¢ Luck will attend us,’’ she had whis- 
pered, as, laughingly, she upheld a four- 
leafed clover that blossomed by their door- 
stone. 

But that was years ago. ‘Then he had 
been lithe, youthful, handsome; and she, fair, 
cultured and delicate. Now she looked up 
at the tall figure beside her—he was stooped 
and grizzled, yes, even awkward in_ his 
manner. The plodding thud of his coarse 
boots struck her with a sudden pang. It had 
come to this. Where was her young spirited 
lover? ‘Too well she knew he lay under- 
neath the hard unyielding furrows of their 
northern farm, his life itself converted into 
the corn and wheat that had gone to add 
millions to the coffers of the rich. As 
surely as though a lettered head-stone had 
been upreared from those stony northern 
hills they had become a grave where lay all 
that was best and brightest. 

She looked down at her own hands. 
They were knotty and stain-bedaubed ; fit- 
ting hands to accompany the worn, out-of- 
date skirt she thought. 

Where was all the grace and elegance that 
had characterized her in the past, the dainty 
manner of dress, the style? Gone, all gone. 
And the children! She sighed again, this time 
more hopelessly, as she turned to brush the 
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dust from Ellen’s scant little wrap, and re- 
arrange the bit of lace about the girlish 
throat. 

<< There’s the berries,’’ went on the voice 
beside her. I don’t think we’re untimely 
jn anticipatin’ a pretty fair yield, say one 
hundred bushel, more or less. We'll figure 
to send the folks out a crate when they ripen. 
Our prospects are fair, considerin’’’ he 
mused calculatively. «* There’s the spring 
wheat, twelve acres in all; and the whole 
north field into potatoes.’’ 

Potatoes? Yes, sheremembered. And not 
for the first time that day did a picture of the 
great field flash through her brain: ragged, 
leaf-stripped, and millions of greedy, tireless 
bugs swooping hourly down from the hot 
hills, like a revengeful army, ravenous, in- 
satiable. 

«©? Tain’t much to brag of,’’ he added, 
after a moment’s pause. She knew that he 
too had recalled hours of seemingly useless 
battling against what seemed inevitable, by 
the discouraged droop of his great shoulders, 
and the beseeching expression that came into 
his tired eyes; but he braced up and went 
on. ‘* We ain’t goin’ to get rich,right off, 
I don’t s’pose; but then, they can’t say we 
ain’t prosperin’. I wouldn’t say anything 
*bout the frost destroyin’ the fruit crop, if I 
was you, Luellie. ” Tain’t always best to 
explain particulars. People’]l guess enough.”’ 

Once more he walked slowly over to the 
window to see that the oxen were standing; 
when he came back he said: ‘*'There’s the 
hoppers, Luellie. I think they’re thinnin’ up 
some. Don’t say anything to Edson ’bout 
hoppers.’” 

He sat down, and ran his clumsy red fin- 
gers through his grizzled hair meditatively, 
and for a moment seemed intent upon the 
mysterious clicking of the electrical apparatus 
in the other room. 

<«T want you should have a good time, 
Luellie,’” he broke the silence by saying. 
‘<Just go round and see all the old folks. 
You’ve been a hankerin’ to, and a talkin’ 
*bout it all your life. Hold your head right 
up. We’ve done our best, and we hain’t 
no call to feel ashamed. And, anyhow, I 
don’t see but what we have as much as most 
of our neighbors, if things ain’t turned out 
quite as we’d ’a’ liked ’em. Other folks is 
contented mostly ; but I s’pose it’s ’cause 
we had high notions. ‘Times ain’t like they 


was when we was young, Luellie,’’ he ad- 
ded, with assumed cheerfulness. 

«And then I shouldn’t wonder if the 
change was mostly in our eye too. Now 
you look the same as you did for all I see, 
just as good lookin’ as ever,’’ with a curious 
half-smile showing through his tangled beard, 
‘sThat shirt waist now, there couldn’t 
nothin’ be prettier to my notion, It fits 
like a duck’s foot in the mud, and couldn’t 
be told from a real laundry-ironed.’’ He 
viewed her proudly, reaching over to pick a 
white raveling from her sleeve, and to 
arrange the folds of her skirt into more grace- 
ful lines. *«¢ You look for all the world as 
you used to,’’ he kept reassuring her. <1’ Il 
leave it to any of the folks if you look ten 
years older than you did when we left To- 
ledo.’? And then she smiled back at him, 
a wan hopeless smile, more full of tears than 
laughter. 

«And Blanchie here,’’ he said, reaching 
awkwardly out to stroke the chestnut braids 
of a very long-legged little girl, who seemed 
continually conscious of her short petticoats, 
and letting his fingers linger a moment, half- 
caressfully, upon the bits of sky-blue ribbon 
that tipped each strand; ‘* what you goin’ to 
tell cousin Mabel and little Ruth? You 
mustn’t forget the new colties out to the barn, 
(I wish father could see the colts, Luel- 
lie, they’re thoroughbreds, both of ’em.) 
They’re for you and Ellen, you know,’’ he 
went on, again reverting to the small indi- 
vidual, who had cuddled down in the seat 
close beside him, with her slender fingers 
clingingly wound about his arm, and her soft 
pink cheek, rubbing up and down his coarse, 
faded sleeve, with all the sudden tenderness 
of parting. 

««There’s the sheep. Let me see! How 
many in all? ‘Ten old ones and six little 
lambs. Is that right ?’’ giving the quivering 
little chin, so close against his great heart, a 
mute caress. ‘It’s most enough to buy a 
piano this blessed minute. You’re goin’ to 
sing ‘ Paradise Alley ’ for the folks, ain’t you, 
Blanchie ?”’ 

«And Ellen,’’ he said, interpreting the 
wistful expression of the blue eyes, watching 
him eagerly from the opposite seat, ‘*I s’ pose 
Ellen will pose as our young lady, eh, ma? 
With her hair all frizzed and wadded up in 
such style. You mustn’t forget to speak a 
piece for grandma and grandpa.”’ 








<< If I was you, Luellie, I believe I’d buy 
the girls each one of them sailors we saw 
into Barnes’s when you get to the Rapids. 
I want they should look as nice as Lester’s 
girls. I don’t want them to take no back 
seat.”’ 

«* There, I b’lieve I heard the train whis- 
tle. Are these all your bundles? Now, 
Luellie, don’t come back till you get your 
visit out, and don’t worry ’bout me, I'll 
manage. Say, Luellie, I don’t believe Td 
let folks know we hadn’t got round to build 
on the upright vet,’’ he said, as he gathered 
up the scattered belongings. **I’m hopin’ to 
get it done ’fore any of the folks comes out. 
I s’pose they think we’ve got it all painted 
and ever’thing. Just let ’em think so, it 
won’t hurt ’em. Yes, I’ll feed the dog, 
and see after the birds. 1’ J] learn that young 
cat of yours some manners ’fore you get 
back, Miss Ellen. Now, hurry up! Is 
this your parasol, Blanche? You’ll lose your 
head if you don’t watch out. Take care of 
vourselves. Don’t forget to get your trunks 
transferred, Luellie. Yes, I’ll see to shut- 
tin’? the chicken-coop. Don’t you fret. 
Just enjoy yourselves. Goodby! All 
aboard! Goodby !’’ And the train, with 
a ponderous, puff, puff, of its great jaws, 
moved slowly away. 

The glimpse of a patched mitt through 
the car window, and the flutter of a plain 
hemmed handkerchief; a pair of rosy faces 
peeping out through the smoke, and a faint 
«« Goodby, papa,’’ dying away into unpene- 
trable silence; and the man stood alone upon 
the sun-hot platform staring into the vacancy 
made by the on-speeding train, staring out 
toward that life that had once been his, that 
should know him nevermore, as a mariner, 
although his ship has borne him far to sea- 
ward, still stands, with eyes strained toward 
that spot where last he saw the receding 
green of his native sod. 

His mind, far in advance of the rushing 
locomotive, had gone back again. Once 
more he was young, hopeful; life full of 
grand and wondrous promise. Once more 
he stood upon the threshold of a world all 
unknown, and felt the invigorating breath 
that only the morning knows, come blowing 
down from the mystery-draped hills his feet 
were burning to travel. He wandered on 
and on over the green fields of memory, and 
his step was no more plodding, but light as 
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thistle-down, eager with the unrest of youth, 
as they pressed the springing sod that no 
blight came near to wither, no enemy to 
molest. He stooped his fevered lips to take 
deep draught from fountains long since dried, 
fountains that once more went gurgling, 
gurgling, between towering hills of Hope, 
and lost themselves in the great beyond that 
was yet mysterious. For a moment he felt 
the old thrill permeate every fibre of his be- 
ing. His eye glowed. His breath came 
faster. Unconsciously his head reared itself 
with the old spirit. All the rusted strings 
of his ambition stirred and quivered, and 
through the corridors of his brain went rush- 
ing a melody so wild, so joyous. It was 
the spirit of young Silas striving in the worn- 
out body. As the turbulent water at the 
dam struggles with the clogged and broken 
mill-wheel, as the pleading of love to dying 
ears, as the last convulsive resistance 
against death’s clammy hand, so was this 
final struggle between disused mind and 
misused body. Like some departed spirit 
that in the silent night-time comes stealthily 
creeping with silence-sandalled feet, back to 
the haunts it has known and loved: so it had 
come back again, this spirit of young Silas, 
with white soul-fingers caressing the empti- 
ness, and loud voice crying out in a last 
long requiem of despair. Out of the misty 
realms of memory Luellie’s eyes looked at 
him: Luellie’s eves, with the same light of 
Jove in their trustful depths that had beamed 
from them ere carking care had crowded all 
the sentiment out of living, ere hands had 
grown too busy for caresses, and lips too 
tired for smiles. 

Over his head the star of good fortune 
gleamed gloriously. Once more—but hark! 
the shrill shriek of the engine in the distance, 
and nearer, the jarring clatter of the lumber- 
ing ox-yoke. And it was old Silas who 
stood under the garish heavens, staring with 
dumb eyes into a distance, void, intermi- 
nable, old Silas, who scuffled away to the 
waiting oxen. 

«« Git up!’’ he said, as he settled himself 
in the battered wagon, and gave the long 
raw-hide a half-hearted flourish. <¢¢ It’s 
most milkin’ time. Git up! Gee!” 


There was no preceptible change in the 
old home, Luellie knew, ‘Through her 
window shone the same towering roofs, and 
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the gleaming cathedral tower lifted its grim 
spires heavenward as it did in days of yore. 
It was here she had loved to watch the day 
die out, watch the last rosy wave surge up 
over the sea of ether, and the world wrapped 
in the gray, gossamer robes of dusk; with it 
had always come the gentle wings of peace 
to brood over her tired spirit. 

She had thought in the days that had 
passed, when her weary soul had cried out in 
rebellion at the roughness of the way, when, 
heart-sick, she had stood in the dusk and 
groped for peace, had raised her tired eyes 
to the sunset, and yearned for hope and calm, 
and found only unrest, she had thought: 
««Oh, if I might but be back again, to watch 
the day die out behind the great cathedral 
spires, to watch the night come down like a 
brooding angel presence to comfort the tired 
world. Oh, I know it would all come back 
to me, the peace, the hope the inspiration.”’ 

And now, she stood again, holding back 
the dainty window draperies with eager fin- 
gers. Never had the old sun sunk to rest 
amongst more royal surroundings. Rose, 
amber, and the most golden yellow, dripped 
with drops of ruddiest crimson, Somewhere 
in the distance a band was playing, with low, 
pensive music, and on her sill a sleepy spar- 
row huddled, waiting for the last crumb. 

She saw it ail; but its beauty did not thrill 
her. Between the brilliant face of the sky 
and her vision floated ever, acres of parched 
meadow, and fieid after field of crops, doomed 
under the pitiless sight of heaven. She could 
not forget. She sought for peace with out- 
stretched hands and it came not. She tried 
to woo the soul of her lost girlhood back 
again. She gazed; but only with outward 
eyes; that sight which might have stirred the 
dead ashes of her soul she did not see. 

There had come such long, long years of 
sordid toiling dividing this day from that 
other day, years with no moment free for 
thought or feeling, when grim necessity had 
compelled her to plod dumbly on, with low 
bowed head, drowning the voice of her 
heart, silencing the cry for succor her hungry 
spirit sent wailing over the unresponsive hills; 
and now—she offered food to lips that were 
dead. There was no responsive quivering. 
All was still and calm and coid. 

In a stunned, pitiful way she felt that 
somehow things had changed, and she stood, 
bewilderedly trying to explain the feeling of 
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strangeness that had taken possession of her. 

The old friends that welcomed her return 
were the same, she knew it, who had bidden 
her God-speed; and yet she could not feel 
that they were. ‘*It’s them, but it ain’t 
me,’’ she said, looking about her with dazed 
eyes. The library with its book-cases of 
choice reading—how often she had thought 
and longed for this during her isolation; yet 
somehow she could not read. She wandered 
aimlessly from one familiar room to another, 
stepping stiffly along over the soft carpets, 
sitting awkwardly upright in the upholstered 
chairs. She was out of place here; she knew 
it. She was no longer a part of this life. 

The dear old piano, that had been her joy 
and pride, sat unaltered in the corner, She 
only ran her hardened fingers clumsily over 
its white keys, then went again and stood in 
the window, and thought wearily of the 
waiting cows at the home pasture bars, and 
of the empty milk-pails turned over on the 
pantry shelves; thought of the floors to 
sweep, the chickens to feed, the supper to 
get. 

The dear old church chimes began their 
melodious clanging; she only heard the bleat- 
ing of hungry calves waiting at the barnyard 
gate; heard but the monotonous click-t’- 
clack of the busy mower, and the tramp, 
tramp, of the hungry men trooping in to sup- 
per. She sighed, as she pressed her feverish 
face against the cold pane, and thought, 
««? Tain’t ready, and ’ twon’t be,”’ 


She only stayed a week. She felt relieved 
when she stood once more at the little picket 
gate, and looked up the worn, familiar path, 
with its bordering of stone-bound posy- 
beds, where stunted green things struggled 
hopelessly in the dry, cracked earth, and the 
one solitary sun-flower, nodding on its long 
gaunt stem, gave her a mute welcome. But 
it was not until the stiff shirt waist was iaid 
away in the bureau drawer, and the black 
skirt and fine shoes beside it, and once more 
the limp cotton gown, with its patched 
sleeves and ill-fashioned waist donned, did 
she feel familiar with her own personality. 
The very thudding sound of her own clumsy 
every-day shoes had a familiar echo that she 
welcomed. 

She stood for a moment, as she tied on 
her big apron preparatory to washing up the 
pile of accumulated dishes, looking out the 
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window at the brown grass-hoppers bob- 
bing restlessly through the sere grasses, and 
the blossomless flower stalks yellowing in the 
hot July sun. 

‘‘They’re stunted and snivelly,’’ she 
mused, ‘‘they won’t never have no blos- 
soms; but such as they be, they’re rooted 
here, and here they’ve got to stay. It’s too 


late to transplant ’em. ‘They’ve stayed 
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there so long they hain’t no better’n the soil 
they’re in.”’ 

«<I guess I’m like them posies is,’’ she 
said. ‘The cat came up purring, and rubbed 
softly about her feet, and out in the wheat 
fielda tireless ‘* bob-white’’ sent out his flute- 
like call. ** He’s cryin’ for rain,’’ mused the 
woman, and then she drew a deep breath. 

Maupe Morrison Huey, 


Goop Frignps AND TRUE. 


ARY ANN stood on the back porch, 
churning. Her dress was neatly 
tucked away from the contact of 

splashing buttermilk, and her eyes rested on 
the blue flecks of sky, showing through the 
leaves of a Virginia creeper which covered 
the lattice; but her thoughts were remote 
enough from flecks of sky, green leaves, or 
splashing buttermilk. 

Inside the dim sitting-room her mother 
nodded to the musical rhythm of the churn, 
and the buzzing of two flies, high on the 
window pane. ‘The needle, stuck half way 
through the cross stitches in the heel of 
Mary Ann’s stocking, was held perilously 
close to the gray head bending over it and 
bobbing up again at regular intervals. ‘The 
warm languorous June day courted sleep, 
the churn dasher outside rose and fell monot- 
onously, and its cadence mingled with Mrs. 
Smither’s dreams. 

Presently there came a rap of bony knuckles 
at the front door. Mrs. Smither’s head gave 
a final jerk upward and her eyes blinked 
open. She rose and hastened to the door, 
the stocking stiil in her hand. 

<< Oh, is it you, Liza?’’ she said. **Come 
rightin. I was half asleep when you knocked 
—these long summer days make one so 
drowsy.”” 

Liza gave her skirts a shake. 
hard for people to keep clean in Kansas, 
she complained, «« with the wind blowin’ the 
dust all over creation.’” She seated herself 
and glanced smilingly about her. ¢¢ It’s nice 
in here, though,’’ she added, ‘¢and I’m 
mighty glad I found you at home, because J 
came on special) business.’ 


<< Tt’s awful 
>? 


«<I hope you didn’t come beggin’ for the 
church,’’ said Mrs. Smithers. ¢¢ There ain’t 
a red cent in the house, and won’t be until 
Mary Ann finishes the churnin’ and sells the 
butter.”’ 

««'That’s her churnin’ now, ain’t it? 
asked Liza. 

«©Yes. Why?’ 

<< [’ve got somethin’ to say I don’t want 
her to hear, that’s all.’’ She took off her 
mittens and smoothed them out across her 
lap. 

««Sarah,’’ she began solemnly, after an 
awkward pause, ‘I’ve always been a good 
friend to you, haven’t 1 ?”’ 

<<? Bout as good as any friend I’ve got,”’ 
answered Mrs. Smithers, with a curious in- 
tonation which was lost on Liza, so intent 
was she upon the subject in hand. 

<< Well, I’ve come to do you a friend’s 
turn now.’’? Here she paused again, and 
Mrs. Smithers, drawing her needle through, 
held it suspended, waiting to hear. 

««Sometimes,’’ Liza went on, ‘¢people’s 
own kinfolks is the very last ones to hear 
things that’s goin’? on—taik, I mean—and 
that ain’t right. If there’s talk goin’ on, 
the ones nearest of kin ought to be the first 
to hear it. Leastways, that’s my opinion. 
Ain’t it yours, Sarah ?”’ 

“<< It depends,’’ said Sarah, dryly. 

Liza rolled the mittens neatly together and 
turned the hem of one over both. 

«- Now supposin’,’’ she said, at a slight 
loss for words for once, ‘that I had a girl 
like Mary Ann”’ 

Mrs. Smithers involuncarily starte1. 
a second she shook as if with a chii. 
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«And people was goin’ round talkin’ 
about her? Wouldn’t it be your duty to 
come and tell me?’’ 

Mrs. Smithers did not reply. Her wrinkled 
face had turned a palish yellow under the 
tan from the Kansas winds. ‘The stocking 
had fallen into her lap. 

«©Of course it would,’’ continued Liza, 
«<and so I’m goin’ to tell you this, because 
I think you ought to know it.’’ 

She coughed twice behind her hand before 
she began again. 

«¢ As near as I can make out,’’ she said, 
“*it was this way. Jake Saunders was comin’ 
along the road from Mulvane Saturday night 
—TI think it was, yes, I’m sure it was Sat- 
urday night—and he saw two young people 
drivin’ towards him ina buggy in the shadow 
of the trees. It was bright moonlight, you 
know, and when they come out from under 
the shadow the young fellow threw his arms 
around the girl’s neck and kissed her! Kissed 
her right there in the moonlight where Jake 
Saunders could see, where anybody could ’er 
seen what had a mind to look! Why, in the 
name of common sense, didn’t he kiss her 
when they were in the shadow of the trees ? 
That’s what 1’d like to know. Sarah, that 
young fellow was Charlie Sullivan, and the 
girl—well, the girl was—Mary Ann!”’ 

Mrs. Smithers had mechanically taken up 
her work, and was slowly running the long 
needle through the heel of Many Ann’s 
stocking. She pressed the threads down 
with her thumb nail and snipped off a stray 
end with her scissors. Her face was emo- 
tionless as if carved in stone, but the fingers 
that held the scissors trembled a very little. 

«« You know know Jake Saunders,’’ Liza 
went on.’? He can’t keep nothin’. ‘That 
was Saturday night, and before mornin’ the 
whole town was alive with it. Everybody 
knew it, even the little children. Such 
things go like wild fire, once they get started, 
and the worst of it is, they keep addin’ and 
addin’. You wouldn’t ’er known the story 
by Sunday, they’d put so many frills and 
furbelows to it.”” 

She looked hard at Mrs. Smithers, search- 
ing in her stony features for some slight en- 
couragement to proceed, but, finding none, 
she proceeded anyway. ‘* Now, seein’ I’m 
your best friend, Sarah, I thought it would 
be a kindness to come and tell you what 
they were sayin’. It seemed sort of pitiful- 
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like to hear everybody talktn’ about Mary 
Ann, and you smilin’ around unbeknownst 
—smilin’ maybe, at the very people what 
was doin’ the worst talkin’.’’ 

She fidgeted a moment, while the sound 
of the churn filled up the silence. «As I 
said to Jane Hawkins,’’ she wound up lamely, 
“cit wa’n’t right. If nobody else would 
come and tell you, I said, I would.’’ 

Mrs. Smithers cleared her throat. ‘I see 
by the mornin’ paper,’’ said she, ‘¢ that 
wheat’s gone up. ‘That’ll be a good thing 
for Kansas—that is, if the railroads don’t 
charge mor’n it’s worth to haul it away. 
This ought to be a good year in Kansas with 
such big wheat crops and the corn so fine.’’ 

«« Yes, the corn’s fine enough right now,’” 
retorted Liza, «‘ but there’s no tellin’ what 
it’ll be before the season’s over. Like as 
not the hot winds will kill it, or the chinch- 
bugs’ll eat it all up.’’ 

She flipped a speck of dust from her sleeve 
and took up the old subject where she had 
left off. ««If I was a lone widder with one 
daughter, and people was talkin’ about her; 
I’d thank somebody to come and tell me. 
That’s what I would do.’’ 

«<I try not to think of the chinch-bugs,”’ 
said Mrs. Smithers. ‘If they come, let 
?em come. Anyway, half a crop in Kan- 
sas is better than a whole crop in any other 
state. That’s what’s the matter with Kan- 
sas. Her own people run her down.’’ 

Liza suddenly left her chair and stood 
erect, her starched skirts rustling with indig- 
nation. -+*You’re a queer creature, Sarah 
Smithers,’’ she said. ‘* You never were 
like other people and you never will be I 
guess. When a friend comes to do you a 
kindness, you ain’t got a civil word in your 
head for her. ‘This is the last time I’ll go 
out of my way to accommodate you—the 
very last time! ”’ 

Mrs. Smithers remained seated. <‘¢ You’ll 
excuse my not goin’ to the door with you, 
I hope,’’ said she, without offering: any spe- 
cial reason for not doing so; and her visitor 
flaunted out of the house and down the walk 
alone, heedlessly brushing against the inof- 
fensive rows of phlox and sweet-williams 
as she went. 

When the gate had closed upon her with 
a loud click, Mrs. Smithers raised her head 
and listened for the sound of the churn. It 
had ceased. 
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«« Mary Ann!”’ she called softly. 

«« Ma’am,’’ answered Mary Ann from 
the pantry where she stood, moulding a 
shining pat of butter, 

«« Come here a minute.”’ 

Mary Ann printed a clover leaf on the 
butter, laid it on a plate, and appeared in 
the doorway, holding it out upon the palm 
of her hand. ‘¢ Look at this,’’ she said, 
«© ain’t it yellow as gold ?”’ 

«« Yes,’’ smiled her mother, ‘* but put it 
down and come here.”’ 

She put the plate on the table and ap- 
proached her mother, her face flushed with 
the exercise of her work. She knelt down 
by her. 

<¢ There’s something I want to tell you,”’ 
she said, clasping the old woman’s waist 
with her strong young arms, and throwing 
back her sunny head with an ecstatic gesture, 
her eyes aglow. : 

«« Wait,’’ said Mrs. Smithers. ** Maybe 
I can guess what it is. Let me see!’’ She 
pondered, her finger on her lip. <«¢ Saturday 
night you and Charlie Sullivan were out 
driving along in the shadow of the trees. 
You were driving towards Mulvane. He 
asked you to be his wife and you said you 
would. What a naughty girl to promise 
without her Just then 
you drove out of the shadow.into the moon- 
light, and he threw his arms around you— 
and kissed you! ’”’ 

The girl smiled and dimpled. «* Why, 
mother!’’ she cried. ‘*How did 
know?”’ 

«¢]’m amind reader,’’? Mrs. Smithers an- 
swered; then, seeing the puzzled look on 
Mary Ann’s face, she added, <«* No, dear, 
I’m not a mind reader, but I’ve got so many 
friends—good, true friends who come and 


mother’s consent! 
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tell me things they think I ought to know.”’ 

<<] hear one of them coming now,”’ said 
Mary Ann, rising from her knees. <* You 
go to the door, Mother. My face burns 
so.”” 

Mrs. Smithers put down her work and 
went to the door. She half opened it and 
looked out. 

Entering the gate was a middle-aged 
woman of ample proportions. As she ap- 
proached the house her wide skirts filled up 
the narrow walk, bending the slender stalks 
of the flowers to the right and to the left. 
She panted as she climbed the steps, a broad 
smile further expanding her face across which 
the skin was stretched, drumlike, to its ut- 
most tension. 

«« How pretty your flowers always are, 
Mrs. Smithers, ’’ she gasped, ** how do vou 
ever get them to grow like that in Kansas ?”’ 

<<] suppose stayin’ at home and tendin’ 
to ’em has somethin’ to do with it,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Smithers, grimly. At the same 
time she fastened the hook on the inside of 
the screen door. 

Mrs. Hawkins stood outside, like a book 
agent, meekly waiting to be admitted. 

<<‘ Ain’t you goin’ to let me in?”’ she 
asked. 

Mrs. Smithers answered the question with 
another. 

«« Are you one of my friends ?’’ 

«© Yes,’’ 

‘Have you come to tell me something 
you think I ought to know ?’”’ 

«« Yes,’’? answered Jane Hawkins. 

«© Well, then, I’m not at home,’’ said 
Mrs. Smithers, and she slammed the door, 
drew the bolt, and went back to her darning. 


Zoe Anpverson Norris. 
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HEN, at the end of her summer’s 
outing, Miss Janet Saunders re- 
turned to her home in Bowersville, 

she found her father and mother established 
in their new home, ‘¢ sandwiched,”’ as she ex- 
pressed it, ‘*betweeri a parsonage and a gossip 
shop.’’ On one side lived the young Metho- 
dist minister and on the other side lived the 
Potters. ‘There were five grown girls in the 
Potter family, and they were all healthy 
talkers. No doubt it would 
from their ** shop”’ that Janet Saunders was 
trying to ‘¢catch’’ the minister. But that 
young lady wished it distinctly understood 
that she had no such intentions, and she so 
expressed herself to her mother at once. 

«« Mother, those Potters will give it to the 
four winds that I am after the minister ; and 
I wish it generally known that parsons are 
not my sort.”’ 

«« Why, daughter! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Saun- 
ders, ‘‘ for mercy’s sake do not utter such 
sentiments aloud. And I trust that you will 
not at any time forget yourself in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Hollis, who is an estimable 
gentleman as well as an able minister.’’ 

«<I don’t care, mother; I know just how 
it will be. I feel that I must do something 
that will effectually put an end to any gossip 
the Potters may start. ‘There are five of 
them, and no doubt the parson will be ex- 
pected to take one of them; and for that 
reason om 

«<There now, you see you are accusing 
them already of the very thing that you are 
fearful they will accuse you of. Don’t be 
inconsistent, daughter; remember the golden 
rule, ‘do unto others’ * 

«<Oh, spare me, mother; that little rule is 
so antiquated. You know about the Potters 
as well as I do; and the minister—I have not 
seen him, and I do not care how long an in- 
troduction is delayed. One thing you must 
promise me, mother; if I do not meet him 
before Sunday, for goodness’ sake do not 
have us wait in the aisle, in order that I may 
‘meet the parson.’ ”’ 

««Why, Janet, Iam shocked. Of course 
we would wait. It is customary, and quite 
right, I think.’’ 

‘«¢«Then, mother <i On_ second 
thought Janet suddenly stopped, without ex- 
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pressing her tesolution to be indisposed on 
Sunday morning, and thus have an excuse to 
remain at home from church. ‘I don’t 
think it right, so we do not agree there, 
mother,’’ continued Janet, after a moment’s 
meditation. 

<‘] think you are inclined to be a little 


rebellious anyhow,’’ said Mrs. Saunders 
slowly. 
«<Only on the parson question,’’ replied 


Janet as she turned, and left the room. 

Perhaps it would be well to say just here that 
Mrs. Saunders would not have been averse 
to Warren Hollis asa son-in-law. She was 
a good soul who looked upon the ¢¢cloth’’ 
as a plane of higher attainment towards per- 
fection than might be reached by the order 
of laymen. Janet, however, did not look 
through quite the same glasses that her 
mother did; and, besides, she felt that the 
parson would not admire her a great deal 
when he came to know her. 

<¢There, mother, it is just as I told you 
it would be,’’ cried Janet, coming suddenly 
into her mother’s room later in the afternoon, 
having just come in from a little round of 
calls in the village. 

«« What are you talking about, Janet ?’’ 

«Why, when I was in to see the Mar- 
shalls this afternoon, who should come in 
too but Miss Mercides Potter; and she hadn’t 
been there five minutes before the new 
preacher became the subject of conversation, 
and Mercides said: ‘Oh how nice it is that 
Mr. Hollis is a single man,’ and gave me an 
insinuating side glance and a smile. And, 
mother, the Marshalls’ was her last call, she 
had already been to the Holmes’ and Tagues’ 
and Wrights’. Oh, I tell you, it is just as 
good as started; and I don’t want that 
preacher to visit here without giving us warn- 
ing, so that I may get away from the house.’” 

«« Daughter, you are entirely too self-con- 
scious,’’? said Mrs. Saunders; ‘‘I’ve no 
doubt that Mercides only wanted to tease you 
a little.”’ 

«©Oh, mother, you are always so ready 
to excuse. I tell you I could read all she 
mea‘it in that one glance. It will come to 
your ears before long, I can assure you; and 
to the ears of Mr. Hollis as well. I wish I 
hadn’t come home until it had all been 
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settled between Mercides Potter and the 
preacher.’’ 

When the church bells began to ring on 
Sunday morning Janet sent down a plea of 
‘“indisposed,’’ a slight headache, and asked 
to be excused from going to,service. Well, 
there was no help for it, and the twenty- 
year-old pet of the household remained 
peacefully at home with a big, newly-cut 
magazine in her hand. 

Janet had been petted all her life, and 
allowed to have pretty much her own way ; 
yet she was not wilful in the sense of being 
rebellious. But she loved the free air. She 
enjoyed out-door exercise, and although she 
was now past her teens, was still fond of 
boyish romping; and she had been the first 
young lady in Bowersville to brave the storm 
of adverse sentiment, and appear on a 
bicycle. A few others were not long in fol- 
lowing her example in this, however; and 
the lady’s wheel and rider were to be seen 
on the street any favorable afternoon. Yet 
the religious sentiment of Bowersville still 
opposed Sunday riding, even to and from 
church. But now Miss Janet already had 
it in her pretty little head to astonish the 
natives and the preacher by appearing on her 
wheel some bright Sabbath morning. 

As this thought came to her while she sat 
reading a cycling article in the magazine, she 
determined to carry out the idea. She was 
scarcely over her amusement at this resolu- 
tion when her mother returned from church. 

«« How is your head, dear?’’ asked Mrs. 
Saunders. 

<«<Oh, better, mamma, thank you. 
lieve it is quite well again.”’ 

««Convenient headache, was it not, Janet?’ 

«Oh, mamma, you wouldn’t accuse me of 
fibbing, would you?’’ 

«« Not exactly fibbing, daughter; but some- 
thing very near to it.”’ 

Janet felt guilty despite her air of injured 
innocence, and hastened from the room. 

In the afternoon Janet chanced to look 
out across the way, and saw a young man 
with light hair and blue eyes sitting in an 
open window in the parsonage. He held a 
book in his hand, but was not reading; for 
he was just then engaged in staring at the 
house of his neighbor, Saunders. Janet, 
with her eye at a convenient crack in a closed 
blind, gazed upon him for a long while, 
mentally deciding that this must be the 
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preacher. It was the first time that she had 
seen him, having purposely avoided meeting 
him, or seeing him where she herself might 
be seen. But now, that she could watch 
him, herself unobserved, she lingered by the 
window. Somewhere in her limited travels 
Miss Janet had conceived the idea that 
preachers were a little too good to be nice. 
But still, as she gazed upon Warren Hollis 
this afternoon she mentally reflected: **How 
nice, how very nice, he might be.’’ 

Hollis passed his fingers through his hair 
as he leaned farther out of the window, 
resting his elbow on the sill. The truth was, 
the young man was one ahead of Janet. He 
had already, a day or two before, had an 
opportunity of feasting his eyes on her en- 
trancing beauty, himself unobserved; and he 
was now gazing cautiously across the way, 
hoping to get a glimpse of his fair neighbor, 
having been disappointed that she did not 
come to church in the morning. 

The longer Janet lingered by the closed 
window, whence she could observe so se- 
curely, the more deeply impressed did she 
become with the face of the new preacher. 

««He is not bad looking,’’ she said to 
herself at last. ‘*But pshaw! he’s a 
preacher, and then there are the Potters.’’ 

She suddenly turned away from the win- 
dow, and hurried down to the parlor, where 
she seated herself at the piano; and a moment 
later the stirring melody of Sousa’s ** King 
Cotton,’’ on the quiet atmosphere, swept 
out through the window, across thé way, 
and filled the ears of the parson. 

Then there were hurrying footsteps along 
the hall, and Mrs. Saunders, with hands 
poised in the conventional style expressive 
of holy horror, stood in the doorway. 

«*Mercy upon us, Janet! What in this 
world do you mean?”’ 

The music came to a sudden end, and 
Janet turned around on the stool. 

«« Why, what is the matter,*mamma/?’’ 

«What is the matter, indeed? Such 
music as that on the Sabbath day. And be- 
sides,’’ she added, «* Mr. Hollis is sitting at 
the window, hearing every note of it.’’ 

«Then I hope he enjoyed it. Good 
music is not out of place on any day; and I 
think I play very well.”’ 

««Why, daughter, are you not ashamed 
to speak in such a strain? Ah, this comes 
of allowing you too many privileges.”’ 
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Mrs. Saunders clasped her hands to her 
face, and burst into tears. This was too 
much for Janet, and she sprang from the 
stool to the doorway, and threw her arms 
about her mother’s waist. 

«sOh mamma, mamma dear,’’ she cried, 
‘¢won’t you forgive me? I know I have 
been naughty, naughty as a spoiled child all 
day. Will you forgive me now, mamma 
dear?’’ She, too, was weeping. 

At last Mrs. Saunders took Janet’s face 
between her hands, and kissed her cheeks. 
Then she left her. 

Janet went slowly up-stairs to the room 
over the parlor, where she crept to the win- 
dow, and again peeped stealthily through the 
crack in the blind. . Mr. Hollis was gone 
from the window across the way. Then 
she threw herself across the bed, and finished 
her cry. 

Janet came down from her room Monday 
morning with a penitent heart, and a reso- 
lution to be real good and obedient all day. 
An hour after breakfast she went industriously 
to work to ‘*tidy up’’ the parlor, and had 
just about completed her task, when the door 
was suddenly thrown open, and Mr. War- 
ren Hollis was introduced by Janet’s mother 
who, when the minister called, resolved to 
usher him into the parlor unannounced, in 
order to surprise Janet in her working cap 
and apron; and thus punish her for her 
naughtiness of the day before. 

Janet was quite taken aback, and seated 
herself rather unceremoniously in a_ chair 
near the window, after a little awkwardly 
acknowledging the introduction. In an in- 
stant it flashed through Janet’s mind that the 
preacher’s visit meant for her a gentle re- 
proof for yesterday’s conduct; and she ac- 
cordingly prepared herself to meet him with 
icy defiance. But after he had been seated 
for perhaps half an hour, during which 
time conversation had been far from unin- 
teresting to either of them, Hollis astonished 
Janet. 

«« Miss Saunders,’’ he said, <‘I am very 
fond of music. Won’t you play for me the 
piece you started to play about four o’clock 
yesterday afternoon, but which, for some 
reason, very much to my regret, came to a 
sudden end—TI think in the middle of a bar?’ 

Mrs. Saunders had excused herself, and 
gone out a few minutes before, leaving Janet 
to entertain the minister. Janet looked up 
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quickly when the preacher asked her to play, 
and her glance met that of his eyes. In one 
there was surprise; in the other, merriment. 
And Janet felt as if she were playing the 
leading réle in a very ludicrous farce, as she 
turned to the piano, and began to run her 
nimble fingers over the keyboard. 

Hollis feared to prolong his call, and de- 
parted soon after Janet stopped playing; and 
when the door had closed behind him, the 
young lady hurried to a window in the op- 
posite side of the house to see if any of the 
Potters were out where they might witness 
the departure of the parson. She soon felt 
relieved—there was not a Potter in sight. 
And now she hoped that the preacher would 
be in no hurry to call again. <‘*But then,”’ 
she thought as she turned away from the 
window ‘‘he is—he is really very nice. 
Oh, those Potters! If they didn’t have 
such long tongues.”’ 

The fall and winter slipped away, and 
the following spring came with its flowers. 
Janet had scrupulously avoided the preacher 
as much as possible; and the preacher had as 
persistently sought every opportunity of see- 
ing her. But the talk of the Potters had as 
yet amounted to nothing more than a few 
idle whispers; and Janet felt satisfied with her 
campaign of the defensive. If the Saunders 
family needed the benefits of pastoral visits 
more than did other members of Mr. Hollis’s 
congregation, it was scarcely noticeable, yet 
such would seem to be the case. But when 
the minister would come, did she have the 
opportunity, Janet would invariably fly to 
her own room, and sit near the window 
where Miss Mercides Potter might watch 
her during the entire time of the parson’s 
visit. But now, as spring opened, her place 
of refuge was down in the orchard behind 
the house, where she would go with book 
in hand to while away the hour of the 
preacher’s stay. 

Janet had many of the qualities of an athlete. 
She had strong arms, and a great love of 
activity; and her favorite spot in the orchard 
was up among the branches of an old apple 
tree, to which place she could usually climb 
with little difficulty. And there, concealed 
by the leaves and blossoms, she felt secure. 

But one day, when she had fled to the 
orchard on the announcement of Mr. Hol- 
lis, she sat in her elevated bower, lost in 


thought. 
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«« Mr. Hollis is so nice. I—I am really 
quite sure that I ]-o-v-e him. Yes, there is 
no use denying it—especialy to myselt—I— 
do—love—him. But then how do I know 
what are his real feelings toward me? And 
I don’t dare place myself in a position to 
find out. Oh, those Potters!”’ 

Janet was sitting on a conveniently crooked 
branch of the tree with her pretty feet rest- 
ing on a lower limb, and her back against 
the trunk. Presently she was startled by the 
sound of a voice only a few yards away 
from the tree. 

«« Miss Saunders! ”’ 

«« Merciful heavens! the minister! and 
such a ridiculous position to be caught in.”’ 

The rich color which suddenly suffused 
her cheeks made her face a rich central set- 
ting of a beautiful bouquet of apple blossoms, 

«<Mr. Hbollis,’’ said Janet, putting as 
much dignity into the tone of her voice as 
she could command, ‘‘ your presence just 
now is to me very embarrassing, and I trust 
you will not linger.’’ 

Hollis was leaning against an apple tree 
at a respectful distance, and there was a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes as he again ad- 
dressed the young lady. 

««Miss Janet, I hope you will not be so 
cruel as to drive me away before I have had 
one little word with you?”’ 

«<«But I will, though. 
going immediately.”’ 

Janet’s cheeks were burning fiercely, and 
she felt that the hot tears were almost ready 
to start from her eyes. 

««Oh, Janet, don’t insist; for I can’t. I 
just can’t go now.’’ 

««Mr. Hollis! ’’ 

««My sweet Janet, it is the first time that 
T have had you where you couldn’t run 
away from me just when I wanted to tell you 
something.”’ 

««Oh, for mercy’s sake, Mr. Hollis! if 
insisting will not avail, let me p/ead with you 
to go; my position is very embarrassing.’’ 

«« Su has my position been very embarrass- 
ing for some time, Janet, my little sweet- 
heart. For a long while I have been trying 
to lay siege to the citadel of your affections, 
but the fort has been as a phantom one, ever 
fleeting, and avoiding the fire of my batteries.’’ 

«<Oh, Mr. Hollis, please, please don’t! ”’ 
cried Janet, placing her hands over her ears, 
but in such a way that she might hear just a 


I insist on your 
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little. Hollis was silent until Janet had re- 
moved her hands from her face. 

«<I have gained the consent of your 
mother,’” he said, **to make the attempt to 
carry this citadel; and, as all is fair in love 
and war, I have an advantage, and shall 
keep it until the fort is surrendered. Janet, 
I love you. Would you marry a man you 
did not love? ’’ ‘ 

«« Never, never, never!’’ 
and then she continued: 
please go away.”’ 

«¢ No, no, my little sweetheart ; not yet. 
Janet, don’t you love me a little?”’ ; 

«‘Of course I don*t. How could I when 
you treat me so?’’ 

«« Why, I have been loving you desper- 
ately all along when you were continually 
treating me badly. Now, tell me, don’t 
you think you could love me?’’ 

<«T might love you a little, if you would 
just go away now.”’ 

«© No, no, little one; I have decided to 
stay right here until the fort is surrendered 
without condition. Will you be mine?”’ 

Janet covered her face with her hands, and 
remained silent. 

«Will you be mine?’ 
after a few moments. 

Janet was still silent. And the minister 
waited a long time before he repeated the 
question again: *¢ Little darling, won’t you 
be mine?’”’ 

Again there was silence for some moments. 
Then Janet slowly dragged her hands from 
her face, leaving the fleeting white marks of 
her finger prints on the pink surface of her 
cheeks. She looked out beneath a cluster of 
apple blossoms, and her gaze met the glance 
of Hollis. Both smiled. 

«<Ts the fort surrendered?’’ he asked. 

‘<Help me down from this tree, and I 
will tell you,’’ she said as she gathered her 
skirts closely about her ankles, and prepared 
to lower herself from among the branches. 

Hollis hastened to the foot of the tree, 
and Janet slipped into his arms; and, as she 
allowed her head to rest for a moment upon 
his shoulder, she whispered into his ear: 

«¢ Unconditional surrender.’’ 

Then as she gently released herself from 
his embrace, and turned about, she suddenly 
stopped still; for just across the fence, in the 
other yard, stood Mercides Potter contem- 
plating the scene. Cartes Stoan Ret, 


exclaimed Janet, 


«<Oh, Mr. Hollis, 
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Hollis repeated 











His Last PLate. 


ONFOUND such luck! My last 
+ plate, too!’? John Oliphant blurted 
these words out in no amiable tone, 
for he was in a much perturbed state of 
mind. An unexpected stub of his toe—and 
the unexpected it is which always happens— 
had caused him to clutch at his camera, 
press the button and make an undesired 
snap-shot at a railroad train near the dock 
at Baldwin, just as he was about to turn and 
expose his only remaining dry plate in the 
hope of securing a picture of the steamer on 
which he was to sail down Lake George. 
And now, merely because he chanced to 
kick against half an inch of protruding spike, 
an opportunity that he might never have 
again was gone. ‘The accident almost spoiled 
the pleasure of his trip, for of course the 
picture he did not obtain was the one he 
most desired—and such a disappointment to 
an amateur photographer is felt quite as 
keenly as a millionaire would feel the loss of 
a few thousands. 

Oliphant was not a millionaire. Few 
newspaper men are. ‘The mishap occurred 
on his vacation trip, when he had managed 
to tear himself away from his desk long 
enough to partly forget for a time his grind 
as a member of the editorial staff of a met- 
ropolitan daily. Photography was his chief 
recreation, and during this outing he had se- 
lected with the most artistic discrimination 
the subjects and scenery he wished to pre- 
serve as souvenirs. Therefore, the thoughts 
induced by thus wasting his last opportunity 
made him so moody that he sulked all the 
way to Caldwell. 

Two days afterwards, back at his work, 
he was so engrossed with his accumulated 
duties that he almost forgot the incident ; 
but when a week or so later he found time 
to develop his negatives, the occurrence was 
brought very forcibly to his mind. At first 
he wondered what sort of a picture was 
slowly forming, and with such perfection of 
detail. He could not remember pointing 
his camera at any such object as that. It 
looked like—yes, it was, a car window, and 
in the window a face. And such a face, 
Oliphant became excited by his discovery 
and exerted the utmost precaution to pre- 
serve the features which so graced the neg- 


ative. It was a woman, but who, and how 
did he happen to photograph her? Sud- 
denly it dawned upon him. When he had 
the luck which he cursed at Baldwin he had 
secured this prize, and now he blessed the 
minute he stubbed his toe on the steamboat 
dock. 

Heretofore Oliphant, while not exactly a 
woman hater, had looked upon all things 
feminine as rather a bore which must be 
tolerated because society so decreed. Now 
he found himself taking a very lively interest 
in a mere shadow of something distinctively 
womanly. She was a blonde—that was 
apparent ; but whether she was tall or short, 
twenty or thirty, gay or sober minded, Oli- 
phant could not tell, nor did he care. He 
only knew that it was by far the most beau- 
tiful face he had ever seen—a face combin- 
ing softness and womanly dignity, with 
laughing eyes and the prettiest mouth imag- 
inable. He thought of little else that night 
until he fell asleep ; then he dreamed of the 
picture until morning dawned, and he has- 


_tened to again examine the negative as soon 


as he arose, to convince himself that there 
was no mistake. 

All that day he was quite beside himself, 
and more than once he lapsed into reveries 
which were neither natural to him nor con- 
ducive to good brain work. His associates 
noticed that he was preoccupied, and ban- 
tered him. The telegraph editor asked him 
if he had the toothache, the managing editor 
inquired if he were ill, and the rest of the 
staff expressed commiseration without re- 
ceiving further satisfaction than the testily 
uttered assurance that nothing was the mat- 
ter. Oliphant was thankful when the day’s 
work was ended and he could escape his 
tormentors by walking about the streets and 
smoking savagely, all the while wondering 
who the girl could be. It would have af- 
forded him relief to have confided his secret 
to someone, but the subject was already 
semi-sacred to him, and he knew how the 
practical minded boys in the office would 
scoff at him for being so badly affected, 
physically and mentally, by his accidental 
possession of the picture of an unknown 
woman in a car window. 

The next day he secured the biggest pos- 
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sible enlargement of the photograph, and 
gave it a place of honor in his room where 
he could enjoy gazing at it at least two or 
three hours out of each twenty-four, which 
he did with ever increasing rapture and won- 
derment, until, at the end of a fortnight, he 
was hopelessly, deeply in love for the first 
time in his life. 

Summer drifted into autumn and still the 
mystery was unsolved, to Oliphant’s great 
discontent. He sighed, he pondered, he 
admired the picture and cursed the fate 
which separated him from his affiinity—for 
that, he was sure, the charming blonde must 
be. 

One October night, without telling how 
keenly interested he was in the picture or 
how he had procured it, he consented to 
allow a friend and fellow member of the 
CAmera Club to make from it a slide for the 
annual exhibition of the Club, although to 
Oliphant it seemed almost like sacrilege to 
let it be exposed to so many unsympathetic 
eyes. On the night of the exhibition, 
chiefly because of his curiosity to see the fair 
face of his mysterious charmer beam from 
the lantern screen, he strolled around to the 
hall. It was what is known by camera 
club folk as an Exchange Exhibition and 
the slides shown that night were from an 
Ohio city, having been sent in return for a 
lot forwarded to the Ohio club by the club 
to which Oliphant belonged. Among the 
Jot of pictures sent to Ohio was Oliphant’s 
treasure. 

A score or more of the Ohio pictures had 
been flashed upon the screen when suddenly 
the club members applauded uproariously. 
For a moment Oliphant was at a loss to 
know the cause of the sudden outburst and 
then, not without reason, he grew excited. 
On the canvas, ‘‘ bigger than life and twice 
as natural,’’ as one of the boys put it, was 
a picture of himself standing on the dock at 
Baldwin with his camera in his hand and 
with the steamer Horicon as a background. 
It was the excellent likeness of himself that 
had caused such a noisy compliment to the 
slide. Oliphant was so puzzled that his 
brain whirled. That particular dock had 
been playing a very prominent part in his 
thoughts for some months, and it certainly 
seemed strange that so forcible a reminder 
should thus intrude itself. He might have 
concluded that he had a double but the iden- 
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tification marks were too complete to war- 
rant any doubting. He went home that 
night more mystified than ever, sighed him- 
self to sleep and continued to sigh in his 
dreams. 

Several days Jater, from the Ohio town, 
he received a letter which quite upset him. 
It read as follows: 


Mr. Joun OvtPHant: 

Dear Sir:—At our Camera Club Exhibition on 
Monday night, to my great surprise I saw my face in 
a car window as a subject of illustration upon the 
screen. Upon inquiry I have learned that the slide was 
made from one of your exposures at Baldwin last sum- 
mer. So many of my friends have urged me to secure 
the negative that I venture to write to you, a fellow- 
enthusiast, and ask if you will loan it to me for a short 
time. Wasn’t it queer? Our club pictures sent to 
your club included one of my ‘‘snaps’’ which I made 
from that same car window; and I am now wondering 
if the man with a box, who forms so prominent a feature 
of my transparency, ‘can be yourself. If you will favor 
me with the use of the negative I will take the best of 
care of it and return it in good shape. 

Yours, for the art, 
Epna Tempest. 


Oliphant’s joy was almost boundless. Here 
was certainly a sudden and happy solution of 
a harassing mystery. His thoughts sped into 
the future and pictured something more cheery 
than a room in a boarding house: a cosy 
home, a little, laughing blonde bride and 
everything else that such a vision of bliss 
might be expected to include. That night 
he partly finished and then destroyed half a 
dozen letters before he finally evolved this 
one: 


My Dear Miss TempEstT: 

I mail you to-day, under separate cover, the nega- 
tive you desire, and trust you will find it of use. Your 
note has driven away many clouds of obscurity which 
have seemed to surround me ever since I discovered 
that by accidentally stubbing my toe on the dock at 
Baldwin, I secured your photograph. That was a 
blessed mishap, for your sweet face has cheered me as 
it has beamed from the wall of my lonely room. Iam 
sure your name should be sunshine rather than what it 
is. This may sound remarkably enthusiastic for a 
stranger, but I confess that never before has a woman 
awakened in my heart such tender emotions as those 
for which you are responsible. If you will permit me 
to make an honorable effort to win your love, I shall be 
the happiest mortal on earth, whereas I am now, be- 
cause of my suspense, of all men the most miserable. 
This suggestion, I know, is outrageously presumptive, 
but faint heart never won fair lady. Of my social and 
business standing I should be glad to write if you will 
afford me an opportunity. _I feel that it is in your power 
to make me joyous or forever wretched. Which shall 
it be? Do not prolong my agony. 

Devotedly Yours, 
Joun OxipHant. 
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After Oliphant had posted this he wished 
he hadn’t; for he felt an unpleasant convic- 
tion that he had made a fool of himself and 
had blasted all his chances of winning Edna 
Tempest by an indecorous haste which could 
only arouse feelings of revulsion in the mind of 
a sensible young woman. He wasalmost in- 
capable of doing his work until the answer 
came. Her reply was not very lengthy but 
it was deliciously frank. It read: 


Dear Mr. OLIPHANT: 

You are very kind to forward the negative so promptly 
and to express so many pretty compliments. I only 
hope that I deserve them. Any young woman might 
feel honored by a knowledge that she had created so 
profound an impression. However, as I already have 
a husband and he might object to a rival for my affec- 
tions you must be contented with my negative in return 
for yours. Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs. ) Epna Tempest. 
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Oliphant collapsed like a punctured bicycle 
tire, and felt mean enough to crawl anywhere 
that he might die unobserved and unmourned, 
even by himself. To think that his dreams 
had come to this! Then he recovered suffic- 
iently to write a letter of apology, short but 
sincere. Next he went home and took down 
the picture. By the following day he was 
a confirmed woman hater. Within a week 
he resigned from the Camera Club and he 
has ever since been so morose that even the 
office boy is respectful to him. His asso- 
ciates in the editorial room attribute his 
changed nature to his close application to 
work, but Oliphant knows that it is all due 
to that stub of his toe on the Baldwin dock. 


Apam C. HaesELBARTH. 


Tue Mournine Ear-RINas. 


way, with a most improper clatter for 

a house of mourning ; but since the 
neighbors, who had helped prepare for the 
funeral, would persist in closing every blind 
and drawing each shade and arranging the 
furniture in a fashion calculated to give the 
greatest comfort to the greatest number, who 
might be present at Uncle Silas’ obsequies, 
it was, perhaps, excusable. Jerusha groped 
her way up stairs and along the upper hall 
to a door which she fumblingly opened. 
There was an abundance of light in this 
room, easily explained when Miss Spiggins, 
the village dress-maker, is disclosed, busily 
and gravely engaged in the evolution of a 
mourning costume, appropriate to the mem- 
ory of Uncle Silas. 

She looked up and sighed as Jerusha en- 
tered. ‘Is everything all fixed ?”’ 

Jerusha dropped into a chair by the bed 
with a flutter of her brown calico and a 
twinkle of her gold ear-rings. ‘I guess 
so.”’ 


in fell over a chair in the hall- 


«<I never seed a person that thought so 
much about style as your uncle.’” Miss 
Spiggins fixed her eyes meditatively on Jeru- 
sha’s ear-rings. ‘* And to think he should 


have been so particular bout your mournin’ 
for him in real genteel fashion.”’ 

<< Yes,’”’ Jerusha admitted, ** he said to 
me almost at the last, « be sure and get Miss 
Spiggins, she’ll know what’s what.’ ”’ 

A half smile hovered about Miss Spig- 
gins’ mouth, but not to forget the proprie- 
ties, she sighed again. ‘*'To think he 
should have had sech taste on his dyin’ 
bed.”’ 

Some one was rattling at the door latch 
as Jerusha had done not Jong since, and the 
next moment Mehitable King came into 
the room. She was an old friend of Jeru- 
sha, and had left her home and family to 
help her during her uncle’s illness and would 
now stay with her until after the funeral. 

«« Well, Miss Spiggins, most through ?”’ 
Mehitable’s voice was loud and hearty, and 
there was an anxious ring to the gold ear- 
rings as Jerusha looked up at her. 

Miss Spiggins lifted her thin hand depre- 
catingly. ‘*Sh! Miss King. Yes, I’m all 
through now.’’ She rose and spread the 
waist on the bed by the side of the skirt, 
and began to pick up the few scraps of 
crape and cloth she had chanced to drop 
on the floor. 
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«© You’d better try it on before Miss Spig- 
gins oes, Jerushy, and see if it’s all right,’’ 
said Mehitable, and Jerusha, who took all 
advice in the form of a command, rose to 
put on the dress. 

«« There ain’t no need, I know it’ll be 
all right,’? Miss Spiggins murmured a trifle 
resentfully, but under the stimulus of Mehit- 
able’s energy, Jerusha was already half- 
gowned. 

The skirt had a wide band of crape 
around the bottom and an equally wide 
band about the over-skirt. There 
two wide strips of crape on the basque, 
down either side of the dull black buttons. 
Jerusha sighed a little as she fastened it 
about the neck—the crape collar was stiff 
and uncomfortable—and she sighed again as 
she looked into the mirror to adjust the 
heavy bonnet and long crape veil. She was 
aroused from the lugubrious contemplation 
of her appearance by Mehitable’s voice. 

‘*Turn ’round, Jerushy, and let’s see 
how you look. Why, it’s real becoming to 
you.’’ And so it was: the dull black gave 
a lustre to Jerusha’s faded brown hair and a 
fairness to her pale cheeks. 

‘© Of course you ain’t goin’ to wear 
those ear-rings.’’? Miss Spiggins’ tone was 
final. 

Jerusha stared at her with open mouth of 
dismay. <* Why, I don’t know; do they 
look queer ?”’ 

She turned back to the glass and Mehita- 
ble put in her decisive word. <* Of course 
you can’t wear ’em, Jerushy, it wouldn’t be 
proper at all with mournin’. They look 
dreadful big and yellow side of that crape.”’ 

They were big and yellow. A little half 
sphere of cut gold close to the ear and 
hanging from it, an oblong pendant, that 
winked and waved with every movement ot 
Jerusha’s head. Jerusha stared at them with 
white, anxious face. Then without a word 
she moved away from the looking-glass and 
commenced to take off her bonnet and 
gown. 

“© You’ve done well, Miss Spiggins,’’ 
Mehitable said in hearty compliment. << It 
sets like a glove ; I could see, if Jerushy did 
only have it on for a minute. What made 
you take it off so soon, Jerushy? You 
might as well git used to it. You promised 
your uncle you’d wear it six months, any- 
way. You goin’ now, Miss Spiggins? I'll 


- 
were 
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walk down stairs with you,’’ and Mehita- 
ble escorted Miss Spiggins to the outer door. 

Jerusha had very little to say that even- 
ing. Mehitable and she retired early in or- 
der «‘to be fresh and bright for the funeral,”’ 
as Mehitable put it. ‘They roomed together 
in recognition of the loneliness which per- 
vades a house where rests an untenanted 
body. ‘To-night Jerusha could not sleep. 
No poignant grief kept her awake, however. 
The little commonplaces that make the 
world so much drearier when the heart is 
torn with grief give a zest and interest to 
life when we bear but a fleeting pain. To 
Jerusha, who had been often scolded and 
sometimes snubbed by her dead relative, and 
whose life had worn the monotony of a gray 
day, there was something exhilarating in the 
importance which attached itself to her, as 
the heir of her uncle’s small property and 
the centre of an imposing village funeral ; 
to her each detail seemed vital. She lay 
quite still now, unti] she was certain that 
Mehitable was asleep, then she rose softly 
and extracted a small box from her upper 
bureau drawer. She tiptoed softly across 
the hall to the dress-making room and 
lighted a lamp. ‘Then, wrapping a shaw) 
about her, she sat down near the piece-bag 
and took from it the smal] remnants of crape 
Miss Spiggins had deposited there a few 
hours before. She opened the little box 
she had brought with her. On a bed of 
pink cotton wool lay the gold ear-rings. 
Jerusha took them out gently and laid them 
in her lap. Ten years ago William Whit- 
tesley had given these ornaments to her with 
all the significance of an engagement gift. 
They had been his mother’s, and he said he 
had been keeping them for the woman he 
meant to marry. _Jerusha patted them softly 
as she thought of that time. Then had 
come a quarrel: William’s quarrel with 
Uncle Silas that had somehow involved her ; 
she never quite understood how it happened. 
Jerusha had tried to return the ear-rings, but 
William would not have them, and ever 
since, with a tenacity that surprised herself, 
despite her uncle’s jokes, Jerusha had worn 
them. Every morning for all these years, 
when she dressed, she had taken the ear- 
rings out of the pink-lined box and put them 
in her ears, and every night she had put 
them back in the same place. She did not 
know much about William now; he had 
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gone some distance away during those first 
years, and though she had heard a vague ru- 
mor of Jate that he had returned to a near 
town, yet that was not the reason, surely it 
was not the reason why she would wear 
them still. She clasped her hands tenderly 
about the gold ornaments. Miss Spiggins 
had said they were not proper mourning 
and she had promised Uncle Silas that she 
would mourn as deeply and as properly as 
possible ; but she felt she could not give up 
the ear-rings. She would wear them, and 
keep her promise to her uncle too. 

She took the bits of black crape and cut 
them into shape, then with a precision and 
neatness worthy of Miss Spiggins’ pupil, she 
fitted and sewed them carefully about the 
gold ear-rings. There was a small black 
knob at the top and a long black bag that 
held the pendant. _Jerusha laid the two gro- 
tesque objects back on their pink cotton bed 
and surveyed their changed appearance with 
innocent satisfaction. Then she crept softly 
back to her room, replaced the box and laid 
down beside Mehitable. 

For the first time in many years, Jerusha 
overslept the next morning and awoke with 
the sun in her eyes and the black dress and 
bonnet staring in mournful state from a near 
chair. While Jerusha was making her toilet, 
Mehitable came into the room. 

«©7’]] make the bed and straighten up 
while you’re dressing,’’ she said. 

Jerusha put on her complete set of mourn- 
ing, as it was almost time for the funeral, 
even her bonnet, and laid out her black 
gloves and black-bordered _ handkerchief. 
Last, she opened the bureau drawer, took 
out the ear-rings and placed them in her 
ear-rings. 

«©Turn ’round and let’s see how vou 
look,’? Mehitable commanded from her bed- 
making. ‘I must say there’s something 
dreadful genteel about a real mournin’ rig. 
Goodness gracious, Jerushy! What’ve you 
got in your ears ?”’ 

Jerusha’s face was afire as she turned back 
to the glass. *¢* It’s my ear-rings; I covered 
?em,’’ she said, looking again at Mehitable. 

Mehitable stood gaping at the round black 
knobs in Jerusha’s ears and the small black 
bags hanging against her cheeks. 

««f should think vou did,”’ was all she said. 

«« Ain’t they proper mournin’ ?”’ Jerusha 
asked, with a touch of anxiety. 
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Mehitable picked up the pillow. ** Oh, 
yes, they’re proper mournin’,’’ she answered 
in a tone that left something to be desired. 

No further comment was made, but noth- 
ing would have changed Jerusha’s decision. 
When the ear-rings were gold they had not 
pleased Uncle Silas, now they did not please 
Mehitable; but she would wear them all the 
same. 

If certain people present at the funeral cast 
long questioning glances at Jerusha’s ear-rings, 
she did not heed them; she was too absorbed 
in her honest grief for Uncle Silas. The 
will, opened a day or two later, was quite 
what she might have expected. The small 
property was all hers, provided she did not 
marry; in that case it went to the church, 
with the house for a parsonage. As Jerusha 
heard this humiliating proviso, she recalled 
certain caustic remarks of her uncle, with re- 
gard to fortune-hunters, and she felt the color 
flame into her face against William Whittel- 
sey’s gift. She wondered that the crape was 
not set on fire by the heat of her cheeks. 

On Sunday, since Mehitable returned to 
her family, Jerusha must sit in her pew alone, 
and it required all her small stock of firmness 
to hold her head high and her lips steady, 
beneath the many curious glances directed 
toward her ear-rings. 

As the days went by neighborly curiosity 
became too much for Jerusha’s equanimity 
and a daring, delightful idea came to her. 
Suppose she should make a little journey in 
the world? She had never been more than 
five miles away since she had made her home 
with Uncle Silas, tor he regarded traveling 
not only as a financial waste, but as a great 
physical risk. An old friend of Jerusha’s 
had married and moved to a town about 
fifty miles distant. She would go there and 
stay, as boarder or visitor, until she was 
tired and Jonged for home. Vistas of won- 
derful possibilities stretched before Jerusha’s 
home-bound horizon. She did not inform 
Mehitable or Miss Spiggins of her decision, 
tor fear they might say traveling did not con- 
sort with proper mourning. 

Jerusha packed her uncle’s small hair-trunk 
with most of her clothing. In her little 
black bag, she was to take with her, she put 
her toilet essentials, also a letter, sealed, 
stamped and addressed to Mrs. Mehitable 
King. If anything should happen to her on 
this fitty mile journey, this letter would be 
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found and forwarded to Mehitable, for with- 
in was all needful advice in case of Jerusha’s 
possible decease. The key to the house was 
under the step and the property was to be 
handed over to the church. It made Je- 
rusha mournful to write this letter, but it ap- 
peared necessary. If she arrived safely at 
her destination, she would write another 
letter to Mehitable telling of the key, and ask- 
ing that the trunk be sent to the new address. 

These were the preparations for Jerusha’s 
journey, when one morning she took the 
stage for Squanton and then the train for 
her contemplated haven, Thornville. She 
was a nervous traveler and when she found 
she must change cars at a half-way station, 
she almost wished she had stayed at home. 
But she soon forgot these anxieties in 
troubles of another kind. Her ears, sup- 
porting her mournful ear-rings, glowed from 
a delicate pink to vivid red, at the remarks 
they heard passed upon their appearance. 
Jerusha was at last so disconcerted by a pair 
of giggling girls across the way, that she al- 
most forgot she was to get out when the 
conductor shouted ¢¢ Change cars for Thorn- 
ville.’’ She jumped up at the last mo- 
ment and, meeting the gaze of the girls op- 
posite, fled down the aisle. 

She came safely to the platform and was 
about to congratulate herself on her escape, 
when she remembered she had left her bag 
in her seat. The train was pulling out of 
the station, but Jerusha ran after it. Still 
the train went on, and when Jerusha came 
to the end of the platform, she stopped 
helplessly, her arms dangling by her side. 
Her bag was gone, and not only her bag, 
but her pocket-book with all her money. If 
Jerusha had been so tried a traveler as Miss 
Spiggins or Mehitable, she probably would 
have concealed her money in the top of her 
stocking or the bosom of her dress ; but 
now her bills lay neatly spread out in her 
best black pocket-book, in her bag, in the 
departing train. 

Jerusha turned back and walked forlornly 
to the station. The ticket-agent looked up 
as she appeared at his window. 

«<I left my bag in the train,’ 
in helpless explanation. 

«© T’ll telegraph for it,’’ the man said, 
withdrawing his eyes slowly from her ear- 
rings. ‘* Mebbe you’ll git it again if no- 
body don’t pick it up.”’ 


> she said 
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«©Oh, do find it if you can,’’ Jerusha 
cried in eager appeal. The man half turned 
away, but Jerusha did not leave the window. 
She must wait in this station until her bag 
was found. 

«« When can I get if they find it?’ she 
asked. 

<<It’ll_ come up on next train at two- 
thirty,’” the man replied, between the tele- 
graph ticks, 

It was now half-past eleven. 
drew a long breath. «¢ When 
next train go to Thornville ?”’ 

<< Last train for to-day jest gone.”’ 

Jerusha clutched at the ticket-shelf for 
support. She could not go to Thornville 
to-day, she must go home. 

«« What time does the train go to Squan- 
ton ?’’ was the next question. 

<< Last train for to-day goes at one- 
thirty.”’ 

Jerusha gasped. <* You don’t have many 
trains,’’ she ventured weakly. 

<< Well,’’ the man said resentfully, << the 
company wa’nt calkerlating on folks losing 
their bags.’ 

But Jerusha had already turned away and 
was walking unsteadily towards the door. 
The fresh air revived her. <«I must get 
home to-day,’’ she said firmly to herself. 

But the train for her home left one hour 
before her bag could be returned at the best. 
How could she buy her ticket? Jerusha was 
not a woman of experience, and now she 
saw but one way: she must raise money on 
some of her belongings. She looked down 
at her plain, black dress with regret and she 
wished she had worn her hair breast-pin. 
Suddenly she remembered her ear-rings ; she 
touched them caressingly with her hand and 
then stepped bravely out into the street. 

It was a pleasant village with several shops 
along its well-kept thoroughfare, and Jerusha 
walked slowly by these, studying the wins 
dows. When she came to the last and lar- 
gest in the row, she noticed a modest display 
of jewelry against a background of dress 
goods and ribbons. She opened the door 
and went softly in. 

A red-cheeked boy behind the counter 
came forward and wanted to know what he 
might show her. Poor Jerusha took out one 
of her ear-rings and explained in a trembling 
voice that they were solid gold beneath, that 
she had lost her purse and wanted him to 
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give her some money for these to buy her 
ticket home, and he should return the ear- 
tings when she paid his loan. 

The boy took the ear-ring in his hand and 
turning, called toward the rear of the store: 

*« Say, there’s a woman here that’s lost 
her pocket-book and got some ear-rings cov- 
ered with crape and she says they’re gold 
and she wants to raise some money on ’em 
so’s to get home.”’ 

Poor Jerusha heard him in shrinking af- 
fright; but just as she was framing some 
gentle request for less publicity in the mat- 
ter, a man came through the doorway in the 
back of the store. 

«© We don’t generally give money on 
jewelry,’” he said, taking the ear-ring from 
the boy, who disappeared, ‘* but of course 
if we can accommodate you’’—he paused, 
his eyes still on the ear-ring. 

Jerusha’s hands were grasping weakly at 
the show-case, her slender figure shaking. 

The man looked up now and the ear-ring 
dropped from his hand to the counter. 
«« Why, it’s Jerusha,’’ he exclaimed. 

«* Yes, William,’’ Jerusha answered meek- 
ly. ‘ 

William looked at Jerusha and then at the 
black dress. <*Is your husband dead, Je- 
rusha ?”” 

. £©Oh, William, I ain’t married,’’ cried 
Jerusha, *¢ it’s for Uncle Silas.”’ 

William said nothing; he only looked at 
her. The color came flaring up into Je- 
rusha’s face, giving her the fleeting charm 
of youth; but she was embarrassed and took 
refuge in incoherent explanation. 

««He wanted me to wear mournin’ for 
him and I said I would, even to my ear- 
rings.’” William picked up the little draped 
ear-ring. ‘And now that I’m here, Wil- 
liam, you’d better take "em. They ain’t 
regular mournin’ and perhaps your wife’ll 
want ’em.’’ This last bold stroke took 
Jerusha’s breath quite away, and she paused, 
choking. 

William looked down at the ear-ring. 
<«T ain’t got no wife, Jerusha,’’ he said, 
gently, and then he looked at her again. <<I 
suppose,’”’ he went on, meditatively, ‘* most 
folks forget in such a long time—a good 
many things. But I’ve got a good memory, 
Jerusha, and when I said there was only one 
woman | wanted to wear my mother’s ear- 
rings, I meant it. 1 don’t want your ear- 
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ring, Jerusha.’” He pushed it across the 
counter towards her. 

Jerusha did not touch the ear-ring. 
«« Uncle Silas left me his property if I didn’t 
get married,”’ she said, tentatively. 

William flushed and drew back. <«¢ Of 
course you wouldn’t want to lose it by mar- 
ryin’,’’ with another push at the ear-ring. 

«« No, there ain’t many I’d want to marry. 
P’r’aps other folks have got good memories, 
William Whittelsey,’’ she cried, roused by 
his reproach. 

«« Jerusha, what do you mean?’’ William 
leaned suddenly forward. 

Jerusha with heroic resolve, lifted her 
timid eyes to his, but the effort was too 
much, and the next she knew, her lips were 
quivering and her eyes full of tears. But, 
as he stretched toward her a comforting 
hand, the delight of it all overcame her, and 
she laughed, through her rain of tears, a 
girlish, gurgling laugh. Whereupon Will- 
iam, much relieved, joined with her, and 
hand in hand across the counter, they 
laughed like boy and girl. 

But Jerusha soon awakened to the prosaic 
fact that she must not lose her train, and 
William made ready to escort her to the 
station. Before they left the shop, he 
picked up the little mourning ear-ring and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

<< ’m going to keep this one, Jerusha, 
and you keep the other, till my wife wears 
?em both,’’ and he laughed so at his joke 
and Jerusha blushed so, that she quite forgot 
the one ear-ring still in her ear. 

William bought her ticket, and to Jeru- 
sha’s unspeakable horror and amazement, 
actually kissed her, naturally and heartily, as 
he helped her into the train. She took her 
seat with her bonnet awry and her face 
flushed, but nodding and smiling at William 
from the window. She rode as if in a 
heavenly chariot, until the conductor shouted, 
‘«¢ Squanton,’’ and she was enough of this 
world to know she must get off. 

After her short but eventful journey, she 
turned in happily at her own gate. She 
was extracting the iront door-key from be- 
neath the step when she heard foot-steps, 
and up came Mehitable King, breathless 
and excited. 

«¢ Oh, Jerushy,’’ she cried. «* I thought 
you was dead and buried. Simon Wilkins 
found your bag and brought it to me, and 
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this letter was in it, sayin’ you’d be dead 
and gone when [| got it and the property 
must al] go to the church.’’ 

Jerusha turned toward Mehitable with a 
little smile. <«*So he found my bag, did 
he?’ she asked calmly. <* Well, I guess 
p’r’aps the property "Il have to go to the 
church.”’ 

‘< Jerushy, what in the world are you 
talkin’ about? And your bonnet is crooked. 





Woman Against Woman. 
Gracious, how, you do look! And, oh, one 
of your ear-rings is gone !”” 

Jerusha put her handto her ear. ‘* Why, 
yes, so it is,’” she said with amazing tran- 
quility. <I gaveitto William. I guess—’’ 
and she nodded happily at Mehitable. <« 1 
guess the other one’ll have to go out of 
mournin’ now.’’ 


Frances Bent DitiincHam. 


Woman AGainst Woman. 


HE raw drizzling afternoon was 
gloomy indeed, as Mrs. Carew, 
tightened buttoned in her fur jacket, 

used the masculine privilege of a pass-key at 
the door of the Hencluck Club. That it was 
a woman’s club was evident as Mrs. Carew 
passed into the spacious rooms where cur- 
tains were already drawn, and silk-shaded 
lamps alight. The air was heavy with per- 
fume from flower-banked mantels and with 
the aroma of cups of Russian tea. Three 
hundred richly gowned women sat about on 
bamboo chairs. Excitement littered in 
their eyes, bonnet strings were loosened, and 
as Mrs. Carew entered, several eager voices 
simultaneously clamored for recognition by 
«¢the Chair.”’ 

The Chair—a stalwart dame in a black 
dress and a bonnet from which a crimson 
poppy drooped upon her white hair—nodded 
permission to Mrs. Carew’s next neighbor. 

«¢Mrs. Bright has the floor. Ladies ! 
Mrs. Bright has the floor! This is our 
social afternoon. ‘Too much time has al- 
ready been spent in informal debate on the 
Amendment of a Rule of our Constitution ; 
our invited guests and the professionals who 
fill to-day’s programme are waiting. Kindly 
be brief, Mrs. Bright.’’ 

A small woman sprang up, eager to seize 
the opportunity of speech, so hardly won 
for her. 

««Mrs. President! I desire to protest 
against the new reading of the rule that « No 
professional artist shall be remunerated for 
services rendered to the Hencluck Club.’ 
The Amendment proposes that remuneration 


shall be given to men of great achievement. 
I say this is contrary to the spirit of wom- 
en’s clubs. If we favor any artists or en- 
tertainers, let it be the women who have 
achieved, not the men. Let us, as women, 
stand by women, especially by those who 
are at work in the world !’’ 

As the small woman sat down, breath- 
less, Mrs. Carew caught the eye of the 
Chair. 

«¢ A moment, Mrs. President! Has this 
Club ever reflected upon the rule of our 
Constitution, now under consideration? Do 
we realize that by its words we are placed 
in the attitude of a charity organization? 
Once every month, we beg the most nota- 
ble professionals within our range to come 
and entertain or instruct us for two hours, 
offering them in return a vote of thanks and 
a cup of tea. They donate to us—the Club 
being unwilling to pay, as does the general 
public—that skill of brain, voice, or hand, 
for which they themselves have given a 
heavy price in years of labor as well as in 
money. If we are a club of mendicants, 
these rooms, these flowers, our very. gar- 
ments, are a lie! We cannot get these lux- 
uries without giving compensation: why 
then do we refuse to pay for our higher 
pleasures? We should blush to take ad- 
vantage of the good nature of successful 
artists and of the struggling efforts of those, 
who are yet at the foot of the ladder !’’ 

Mrs. Carew sat down, but before the 
whispered comments found other voice than 
an anonymous whisper—‘‘ What do we 
care about artists, any way?  Let’s spend 
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the afternoons talking  ourselves,’* —the 
long-suffering Chair tapped sharply. 
««This meeting must be adjourned at 


once! Ladies, allow me to present to you 
Mr. Henri Mondaine, who, having just re- 
turned from five years’ art study in Paris, 
will now give us his ‘Impressions of Life 
in the Quartier Latin.’ ”’ 

A small pallid man with sunken eyes and 
a lock of black hair hanging over one eye- 
brow, stood beside the stately President. 
His green velvet blouse, spotted, appar- 
ently with paint, and a green fez,with pend- 
ant white tassel, was the dress he probably 
wore when he was receiving the impres- 
sions. 

Rows upor. rows of admiring eyes gazed 
at the youth. 

‘« This,’? whispered Mrs. Bright to her 
neighbor, ‘¢is the person who has forced 
the Amendment. He will get fifty dollars 
tor this afternoon : if the Club won’t vote 
it on the Amendment, it is guaranteed by 
private subscription—the first time in_ its 
history that the Hencluck has paid cash to 
any artist !”’ 

«* But who is he? Why all this excite- 
ment over such an insignificant creature ?”’ 
returned Mrs. Carew. 

«« Oh, he brought letters from Fanny Cur- 
tis who married that French viscomte and has 
been supporting him and his relatives ever 
since on a handsome allowance from Papa 
Curtis. This Mr.—Mondaine, is his name ? 
—has set up a fashionable studio, and been 
to dinner at some good houses, so he'is a 
fad, and will not give his impressions except 
for actual dollars. The Hencluck would 
peril its reputation if the ‘last thing from 
Paris’ wasn’t heard at its rooms—so! Oh, 
I’ve no patience with women! ”’ 

A thin voice began, «¢ Chére Mesdames.”’ 

<< Impertinent little wretch! ’’ whispered 
Mrs. Bright. 

««Chére Mesdames! I am about to lift 
you to the plane of Art Life. In this high 
sphere no conventional rules are known: for 
the development of the artist’s soul, his man- 
ners must be free as air.”’ 

“««Free,’’ the manners of the Quartier 
Latin have always seemed to the outer Phil- 
istines; but Du Maurier himself would have 
quailed before the audacity of the ‘‘ Impres- 
sions’? conveyed that afternoon to the Hen- 
cluck Club, Here and there some dignified 
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matron flushed and restlessly rustled her satin 
or readjusted her furs; but the majority of 
members, quelled by the social prestige of 
the speaker, or shielded by American sim- 
plicity from his broad insinuations, hung 
upon his words as a true revelation of the 
life of an artist soul. 

«« Chéres Mesdames!’’ piped the falsetto 
tones. ‘Adieu! Let us try to bring this 
beautiful life of the Quartier Latin into this 
savage land. We may then rise to the high 
ideals of the French schcol.’’ 

‘¢My dear,’’ said Mrs. Bright, as the 
little man playfully kissed his hands to the 
applauding audience and retired, «*my dear, 
I’m going home to pray in secret for the en- 
lightenment of my sex, that they may learn 
the difference between good and evil; and 
aiso to avoid subscribing cven one cent 
toward payment for such demoralizing trash 
as we have just listened to.’’ 

<< Well, I’ll go too,’’ said Mrs. Carew, 
<< for I’m told the next performers are from 
London, and I believe in protection of home 
talent—even in so far as an introduction at 
the Hencluck may remotely benefit a rising 
artist;’’ but the miracle of sudden silence 
drew attention to the little dais. 

There stole into this silence a sound so 
sweet, so faint, it seemed the echo of a dream. 
The restful, delicate air of a lullaby flowed 
from a violin. It was as soothing as was 
the presence of the beautiful woman whose 
rich, soft voice mingled with its notes. She 
stood, fair and tall, in a simple gown of 
deep blue silk, the folds caught by an antique 
silver girdle, and her pure tones floated 
through the audience like the pealing of mel- 
low bells. ‘The old song might have been 
heard a hundred times by every woman 
present, but now it held them spellbound. 
Beside the singer the violinist lovingly cud- 
dled her instrument, her great black eyes 
dilating and contracting, as the cadences rose 
and fell, a dark flush coming and going on 
her face. ‘The girl was glowingly handsome 
in her white dress, with just a hint of bold- 
ness in the keen glances with which she tried 
to estimate her audience: a marked contrast 
these two sisters; but they had in common a 
stern line fof endurance about their young 
mouths which betrayed bitter experiences. 

Still the music kept growing softer and 
softer, slowly dying, dying, dying, and when 
all sound was lost, many handkerchiefs were 
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seeking entrance beneath close veils, ere tears 
and complexions should conflict, in the eternal 
disagreement of nature and art. 

«« Who are they,’’ said Mrs. Carew, gulp- 
ing down a sob, as she thought of the long 
nights last winter, when her little Gladys 
was getting over scarlet fever, and she had 
crooned that lullaby to soothe her weariness. 

‘««Two English girls named Lennox,’’ 
replied Mrs. Bright. ‘* Their father is in 
prison for forgery. One of those cases of a 
rich man speculating in African mines, and 
losing conscience as well as common sense 
in the mad scramble. Mrs. Van Belton saw 
these girls at Lady Crafton’s in their first 
London season. Raving beauties they were, 
and tremendously run after. Just after their 
father’s disgrace, she met the elder one in 
the street, and impulsively encouraged her to 
come to America. Friends provided the 
means to bring them, and Mrs. Van Belton 
has had them at one of her musical evenings, 
but she doesn’t seem to feel any responsibil- 
ity for their future.’’ 

«¢T should like them to sing and play at 
my At Home next week,”’ said Mrs. Carew. 
«Why couldn’t they give Maud and Elsie 
music lessons? but—’’ she reflected for a 
moment, then shook her head. ‘** No, bet- 
ter not. The boys will soon be home for 
the Christmas vacation, and we all know 
how deadly susceptible Sophomores are. 
Pity these girls are so handsome! I’ ]] wait 
till later on, then, perhaps—.”’ 

««Well,’’ said Mrs. Bright, ‘¢let’s ask 
for their address, at any rate.’? But the 
girls had disappeared. 


«« Grace, this can’t last.’ 

Edith Lennox sat on her trunk in the 
little hall bedroom of a shabby lodging 
house, and shivered in the white gauze dress, 
which she had not yet taken off. 

«¢ We had only coffee and rolls for break- 
fast, nothing since but tea and cakes at the 
Club, and here it is almost six o’clock. I 
was positively wolfish when the little man 
who read that odious paper passed me the 
macaroons! Grace, we’ve only two doll- 
lars left of the money we brought from 
England! Two dollars for rent and food, 
and no way of earning more. I hate 
women and their false promises. What has 
Mrs. Van Belton done, after getting us to 
this strange country ?”’ 





Woman Against Woman. 


«« Had us to sing and play at her big re- 
ception,’’ interpolated Grace, ‘* where the 
men stared us out of countenance, and the 
women said patronizingly, ‘Come to my 
next afternoon. Some good people will be 
there ; it will be an excellent imtroduction : 
after that you will be sure to get engage- 
ments.’ ”” 

<< Yes,’’ resumed Edith, ¢¢ or, ¢ you must 
be heard at our Clup ; I'll arrange it. If 
you give satisfaction, your card of terms will 
be put in the rack in the Club room.’ That’s 
the end of it! Do we get any pay en- 
gagements, or any pupils ? Notone! Mean- 
while we are starving and freezing. Gracie 
—I’ve a great mind, to try for a place in 
one of these continuous performance theatres, 
if the worst comes! I can always dance, 
you know, and —”’ she jumped off the trunk, 
with an ecstatic twirl and kick at an imag- 
inary tambourine, ‘*I’d rather dance than 
do anything in the world, except— just now 
—eat !’’ and she subsided as hunger gnawed 
at her consciousness. 

«© Oh, Edith, never !’?? sobbed Grace. 
«*Think of our disgrace. If our father has 
stooped to dishonesty, so much the more 
must his children earn their bread honora- 
bly. Oh, why is there no help for girls 
thrown on the world by no fault of their 
own? A variety theatre! Oh, father ! 
father !”’ 

«¢ Grace,’’ cried Edith sharply, ‘¢ what- 
ever happens, don’t let tears spot the only 
dress you’ve got to sing in! Poor dear, 
you’re faint from hunger. Let’s go to that 
cheap place where we got the soup yester- 
day. Come! you’ve still your splendid 
voice, and I have my violin, and’’—in a 
whisper-—‘* my legs !’’ 

A rap at the door, and ** A gentleman to 
see Miss Lennox,”’ said the landlady’s sharp 
voice. 

«‘ Grace ! put on this wrap, and tell the 
man you’re just going to fill an éngagement. 
Of course he’s come to get you to sing 
somewhere. Let him see your blue gown ; 
he’ll think you’re so rushed with work, you 
couldn’t change it! Encourage that delu- 
sion, and for heaven’s sake, don’t be truth- 
ful !°” 

<< Tll try not to !’” said the elder sister as, 
half hysterical from discouragement and ex- 
haustion, she hurried down the dark stairs. 

In ten minutes Grace came slowly back, 
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her golden head bowed, her cheeks crim- 
son, 

«« Edith, look here !’? She held out some 
money. ‘For your sake, darling! Ee- 
cause you are so brave, though cold and 
hungry. It burns in my hand. But for 
you I could not have taken it,’’ and the set 
lips twitched with pride and shame. 

«< Fifty dollars ! Oh, where did it come 
from ?”’? Edith whispered as if she feared to 
wake from a blissful dream. 

«« Edith, that man was Mr. Mondaine, 
whom we heard this afternoon, and this ‘is 
the money paid him by that Club. He 
says he’s rich, and that we earned it by 
harder work than his. I took it. Yes! 
I—Grace Lennox—took money from a 
strange man !?’ 

<< Good little man !’’ chirped Edith, << I 
quite agree with him. Any one can read a 
paper ; but to sing and play—”’ 

«« We must live,’’ went on Grace. ‘* We 
can’t starve. But I’ll scrub floors, I’ll sell 
matches, I’]] do anything to pay back this 
1? 


money . 


«© Well, is that all ?’’ said Edith, break- 
ing in upon her sister’s mental striving. 

«s And,’” replied Grace, ‘he said he’d 
come to-morrow and take us to a friend of 
his, who has musical work which will just 
suit us |?” 

«« Ah!’ said Edith. «* Now I’]l confess! 
I felt sure Mr. Mondaine noticed the savage 
way I devoured those macaroons when he 
offered them, so I—I just told him it was 
hours since you and I had touched food, and 
weeks since we’d had a real dinner. I said 
you would die in speechless pride, but I 
would never trust in woman’s help again, 
and meant to earn our bread at the very first 
thing I could find to do. And then,’’ the 
girl hurried on, despite the stern protest in 
her sister’s eyes, ‘* he asked what had we 
been trained for? I said ‘to be gentle- 
women.” You know that’s what our gov- 
ernesses told us. ‘Then he laughed dryly 
and said you should do nothing but beautify 
the world with your presence and charm it 
with your voice. But I am just what a friend 
of his wants for some sort of theatricals to be 
given soon in an artist’s studio. And,’’ 
wound up Edith, with the desperation of 
one who has burned her bridges, «* you know, 
Grace, our father and our own sex have de- 


serted us, but man takes us up! ”’ 
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It was near midnight in the Alhambra 
Roof Garden. The motley crowd of paint- 
ers, actors, and the jeunesse dorée, with 
their fair protegées in pronounced styles of 
evening dress, and with suggestively blonde 
heads, sat at the tables sipping, smoking, and 
paying but perfunctory attention to the per- 
formances on the stage. But as the curtain 
rose for the last number on the programme 
there was a murmur of admiration at the 
scene disclosed: a Spanislt garden, with 
pomegranates and palms, colored lanterns, 
and vine-covered arbors; sefioritas and cab- 
alleros dallying with quaint guitars and man- 
dolins, or drinking mescal, and puffing cigar- 
ettes within the shady green arbors. An 
apotheosis of enjoyment it seemed to the crude 
Americans who gazed up from their beer and 
claret, pipes and strong cigars. A mandolin 
band glided in, playing a dance, and fol- 
lowed by men and girls, who posed and 
sighed, and leaned seductively toward each 
other in the lovely moonlit garden. 

Suddenly the music grew furiously gay. 
A dazzling form leaped upon the stage. A 
quivering, gleaming flash of black and golden 
skirts all entwined with flexible serpents, 
along whose sinuous bodies, glittered drops 
of sparkling metal—while out of the bewil- 
dering maze looked a boldly roguish face. 
The girl bounded, glided, kicked her tam- 
bourine, and tossing her heavy hair, laughed 
wildly. She was the incarnation of La 
Tarantella. The pitiless calcium light chased 
her to and fro, illuminating every play of 
muscle, every glance of her audacious eyes. 
As she stopped—slowly sinking upon the 
stage, with outstretched arms, and great vel- 
vet eyes languorously straying over the crowd 
of people below—they sent up a great shout 
of homage to the Eternal Feminine. 

In the manager’s box champagne was 
being opened for the group of ‘¢ sports’? who 
occupied it, as, after leaving the stage, the 
dancer, pulling aside the portieres, stepped 
in. In front of the box—hair and neck 
glittering with diamonds, her low-cut and 
vividly scarlet gown throwing out her fair 
skin—evidently enjoying to the full her 
<«night off,’’ sat Grace Lennox, the reign- 
ing queen of opera bouffe. A hard smile 
crossed her lips as a little dark man laid his 
hand familiarly on the dancer’s shoulder, and 
cried, ‘* Hello, Edith, you were in great 
form to-night! ”’ 
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The Hencluck Club was about to adjourn 
for the Christmas holidays. 

«« Ladies,’’ said the dignified Chair, in 
her concluding speech, << I trust that hence- 
forth the Entertainment Committee will be 
more careful as to the professional talent they 
present on our social afternoons. I must 
call the attention of our club to the fact— 





Ashes of Roses.—A Poem. 


deplorable indced!—that two young women, 
who had the honor of entertaining the Hen- 
clucks last season, are now identified with 
very questionable entertainments in this city. 
In fact, one—so my husband informs me— 
was last summer the sensation of a roof gar- 
den, and was paid an enormous salary!”’ 
Gorpon Poynter. 





Ashes of Roses. 


Skies glooming overhead, 
Autumn winds sighing ; 
Bare yonder garden bed, 
Flowers low lying, 
All their rich radiance fled, 
All their pale petals shed, 
Wan wraiths of Summer sped 
In Autumn’s closes ; 
Crimson and cream and gold 
Strewn on earth’s bosom cold, 
Mingling with umber mold— 
Ashes of roses. 


See, in yon waning West 

Rich roses blowing, 
On Heaven’s palimpsest 

God’s message glowing ; 
Rose hues and amethyst 
Drenched in purpureate mist, 
Darkness with Day keeps tryst, 

Night’s curtain closes ; 
Quenched is the skies’ dim cold, 
Shadowed the upland wold, 
Day’s fires grow dull and cold— 

Ashes of roses. 


So on this heart of mine 

Shadows are lying ; 

Lotus and rue entwine, 

Dim dreams are dying ; 
Stilled is the thrill divine, 
Spilled is the amber wine, 
Dimly the cold stars shine ; 

Wan age discloses 
All youth’s bright blossoms dead, 
All love’s rare radiance sped 
All hope’s pure petals shed— 

Ashes of roses. 


LeigH Gorpon GILTner 

















The Bull-Pringle House. 


Rhett House, Wade Hampton’s birth-place. 


Hisroric CoLtoniaAL Houses oF CHARLESTON. 


HARLESTON, South Carolina, prob- 
CO ably has more Colonial houses in it 

than any other city in this country. In 
fact, Charleston is pre-eminently a Colon- 
ial city. In her buildings, streets, customs, 
habits, and even in the pronunciation of 
English by her people, she belongs to past 
centuries ; and many travelers have re- 
marked that Charleston seemed more like an 
old European city than an American city. 

While the hand of progress has removed 
from other cities the old houses that were 
built in Colonial days, the conservatism of 
old Charleston has retained the old build- 
ings there. Many of these buildings, in 
addition to their extreme age and. quaint 
architecture, are of historic interest. 

One of the oldest houses in Charleston is 
the oid Rnett house, No. 54 Hasell Street. 
Just when this house was built is not known, 
but it was standing there in 1704, as is 
shown by an old map of Charleston of 
that year. It was owned by Colonel Will- 
iam Rhett, one of the officers of the Lords 
Proprietors of South Carolina, and the first 
naval hero of South Carolina, who, in 1718, 
fitted up a fleet and captured the famous 
Steed Bonnet and his band of pirates who 
were at that time infesting the seas in the vi- 
cinity of the Carolinas. This house posses- 
ses additional interest in that it was the birth- 
place of General Wade Hampton. 

The old Stuart house at the corner of 


Tradd and Orange streets, now the residence 
of A. M. Lee, is another historic house. It 
was built about 1754 by John Stuart, his 
majesty’s Indian agent for the Southern 
Provinces. In this house his son John was 
born, the same who distinguished himself as 
a general in the British army, and with 
about five thousand men, who had never 
been in action, defeated a like number of 
French veterans at Maida, in Calambria, 
commanded by General Ranier, during the 
Peninsula Campaign. This was the first 
victory that had been gained by the English 
over the French during the French Revolu- 
tion, and John Stuart was knighted therefor. 
The Stuart house is built of black cypress, 
and the marble trimmings and decorations 
were all brought from England. The 
house is said to be haunted, and the story 
goes that ladies and gentlemen of ancient 
days, in powdered hair and ruffles, hold 
high carnival there after the hour of mid- 
night. 

Another historic house is No. 34 Meet- 
ing Street. It is a large brick house, rough 
cast ina dull red. It stands *¢ four square to 
all the winds that blow,’’ and has stood so 
for considerably more than one hundred 
years. It was the home of Lord William 
Campbell, the last royal governor of South 
Carolina,-and third brother of the Duke of 
Argyle. His wife was Miss Sarah Izard, 
sister of Ralph Izard, one of the two first 
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Campbells escaped with their 
furniture and servants on board 
the British men-of-war then in 
the harbor. After the Revolu- 
tion this house became the prop- 
erty of the Huger family,and has 
been the dwelling place of a long 
line of distinguished Carolinians. 
It is now the property of Wil- 
liam E. Huger. 

Just one door north of the 
Campbell house is the former 
home of another royal governor 
of the Province of South Caro- 
lina, Governor Boone, and just 
across the street is the house in 
which Colonel Isaac Hayne, the 
Revolutionary 
martyr, lived 
when in town. 

The old 
B ull - Pringle 
mansion on 
lower King 
street is point- 
ed out to all 
visitors as one 


_ 





The Boone 
House. 


United States 


Senators from 


South Caro- of the land- 
lina. After marks of the 
Revolutionary 


city. And it is 
indeed a strik- 
ing looking 
house enclosed 


hostilities had 
commenced, 
the governor 
caused the 
capture of a 
sloop owned 
by Samuel and an oe 
Benjamin Le- PS SEs 
garé, mer- 

chants of The Horry House. 
Charleston. 

They obtained an order from 
the. Executive Committee for 
reprisal on the governor’s prop- 
erty. The execution was levied 
on his horses and carriage, and 
they were sold, and the proceeds 
received by the prosecutors. 
While they were watching for 
an additional attachment the 
property was secretly moved 
through the back lot of the 
Campbell] premises to boats in a 
creek, which flowed where 
Water Street now is, and the Lord William Campbell’s House. 
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by a brick wall twelve or fifteen feet high, 
describing a semi-circle inward from the 
street, and surrounded by iron spikes sticking 
out in every direction, reminding one of 
feudal days. Prior to the Revolution this 
was the home of Colonel Miles Brewton, a 
wealthy Carolinian, and was the scene of 
many brilliant social functions. During the 
Revolution it was occupied by Lord Rawdon 
and Colonel Nesbit Balfour, Commandant 
of Charleston, as headquarters, and again it 
was the scene of brilliant entertainments. 
William Gilmore Simms, the Southern nov- 
elist, has woven a bit of romance about this 
old house in his Revolutionary novel, 
«* Katharine Walton.’’ Since the Revolu- 
tion the house has been in possession of the 
Bull and Pringle families, and is now known 
as the Bull-Pringle house. 

The quaint old house at the northwest 
corner of Meeting and Tradd streets, with 
its piazzas extending out over the sidewalk, 
is another Colonial landmark. It belonged 
to the Horrys, a family preminent in Charles- 
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ton in Revolutionary days and since. Tra- 
dition says that this is the house from a win- 
dow of which Francis Marion jumped and 
broke his leg during the Revolution, but tra- 
dition isin error. ‘The house Marion jumped 
from was pulled down some years since. 

On Church street near Tradd is a three- 
story brick building in which George Wash- 
ington was a guest on the occasion of his 
visit to Charleston in 1791. It was the 
home of Judge Thomas Heyward, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The lower story is now used as a 
baker shop, and the baker lives overhead— 
perhaps sleeps in the very room in which the 
«<« Father of His Country ”’ slept one hundred 
and six years ago. 

One might spend a week visiting the points 
of historic interest in and about Charleston, 
for wherever one goes and whichever way 
one looks he sees only the quaint and the 
queer, the picturesque and the historic. 


A. S. Satter, Jr, 


A Footlght. 


To-day is ours, and yesterday is Time’s; 
To-morrow—Ah! to-morrow never comes; 

And our poor hearts are but Hope’s muffled drums 
Beating a vain recall unto the passing days. 

Therefore, be wise in time, observe life’s careless ways. 
The Dead are those who left us yesterday, 

The Living those who bide with us to-day, 


And the Remembered! 


Ah, the dear God only knows 


How many autumn leaves remain 
Where Time’s cold north wind blows. 


Eruet Harron. 














The Moraing Call. 


Ward of Male Patients. 


HospiraL Lifzk FROM THE PATIENT’s STANDPOINT. 


HE invalid, whether his condition be 
temporary or permanent, must be 
classed among the wastes and bur- 

dens of society ; and ordinarily, no one is 
more painfully conscious of his uselessness 
and dependency than himself. The haras- 
sing thought that he is burdening others who 
perhaps can ill afford to be burdened, not 
infrequently retards the healing process. The 
invalid must live under special and particu- 
lar conditions ; the members of his family 
rarely understand those conditions. 

But in the hospital, the position of the in- 
valid is delightfully reversed. Everything 
exists for his benefit. For him is the staff 
of wise physicians and surgeons; for him, 
the house officers, the superintendent ; for 
him the soft-stepping nurses; for him the 
shaded lights, the careful ventilation, the 
quiet, the perfect care. In the hospital it is 
normal to be sick, abnormal to be well. 
This atmospheric condition at once puts the 
invalid at his ease. Here the world is made 
for Lim ; no one is disturbed by his vagar- 
ies, and here he prospers and recovers more 
speedily than elsewhere. 

A curious and interesting study is this 


little hospital world, and its conditions fur- 
nish daily amusement to the invalid. One 
of his earliest surprises is the distinction 
which he finds existing between the surgical 
and the medical departments of the great in- 
stitution. He detects a certain sense of com- 
placency in the administrators of the surgi- 
cal, a feeling bordering on pride in the fact 
that in these precincts the patients have 
tasted the horrors of the operating-room, 
that great and grewsome centre of interest 
throughout the house. Ordinary fevers and 
other cases of the medical wards are tame 
and spiritless affairs beside an exciting surgi- 
cal case. In the medical ward one hears 
nothing of all the chances and uncertainties 
resulting from an operation performed by 
skilled specialists. No fearsome ambulance 
or suggestive stretcher carries victims past 
your door through the halls to that mysteri- 
ous chamber whither smart young students 
are taking their easy way. ‘There are no 
interesting questions to be asked concerning 
the length of the operation, the effects of 
ether, the chances of a healing ; no watch- 
ing for the dread causes which set up an im- 
passable barrier to recovery, as all the nurses 
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and doctors and even the elevator men know 
perfectly well. 

The newly-arrived in the hospital soon 
comes to a full knowledge of all these phases 
of his new life. No well-trained nurse will, 
of course, discuss them with a patient: she 
is forbidden to doso. But the patient some- 
how comes to know them. He very soon 
discovers, also, that his own social rank in 
the new world depends chiefly on the diffi- 
culty and danger attending his own particu- 
lar disorder. A descendant of all the Bour- 
bons suffering from simple rheumatism or 
malaria finds his glory pale before that of a 
lowly-born brother whom nature or fate has 
distinguished by some mysterious malady 
which baffles the skill and experience of the 
hospital staff and is discussed learnedly by 
house surgeons and nurses. 

The invalid’s room soon becomes a part 
of his life. Its belongings are fresh and 
dainty, and he soon regards them as per- 
sonal. ‘That his predecessor looked at walls 
and screens, pictures and chairs with the 
same air of ownership does not occur to 
him. He ignores a predecessor. ‘This 
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room was made for him. He learns all the 
patterns and colors, for his weary eye has 
little else to do, and in some inexplicable 
way, they cause him to forget all other 
rooms. ‘That other world in which he once 
lived and moved—oh, he is too weary to 
remember it! This, in the new walls, fills 
all his thoughts. 

The few who are allowed to enter his new 
life are strange at first. Of course, the chief 
planet is his own particular physician. Even 
the nurse acknowledges this luminary as more 
brilliant than all others. He stands before 
house surgeon, superintendent and patient. 
Half the nurses in the ward have lost their 
hearts to him, be he never so plain and ungal- 
lant. With him resides power, and here 
no word gainsays his verdict. If he is re- 
spected and deferred to in the sick-room out- 
side, he is revered here. One would like to 
use the capital H in writing the doctor’s 
personal pronoun, for what he says and does, 
how he looks and smiles or frowns are mat- 
ters of moment in this little world. 

However, it is the nurse who really settles 
the relation, the comfort, and general condi- 





Surgical Ward decorated for Christmas. In the bed at the right is a frame for a patient with a fracture. 
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‘*For him the soft-stepping nurse.’’ 


tions of the invalid, and how happens it that 
we have so long deferred a notice of that 
important and superior person? She is, in- 
deed, an admirable creature, young, healthy, 
efficient, far-seeing, light of foot, and, in the 
becoming uniform of white or light print, 
usually good-looking, often pretty. Her 
stage disposition, if one may so speak, is ultra- 
amiable. Upon her genuine, private kind- 
ness of heart the atmosphere of -the invalid’s 
world depends. 

The nurse understands the administration 
of hospital affairs from the basement to the 
operating-room, and the patient, in his ignor- 
ance of technical terms, must at first hold 
her in awe. She ‘‘kens fine’’ that her 
course of study, especially that part of it in- 
volving the witnessing of a fixed number of 
surgical operations, is regarded by the unin- 
jated as horrible in the extreme, and that 
this experience exalts her in the eyes of laity. 
Her stereotyped reply to curious questioners 


concerning this part of her training is deliv- 
ered with extreme unction but apparent in- 
difference. 

The nurse is often, by birth and education, 
a lady, but when she is less than this she is 
far more picturesque and entertaining. The 
patient must ask for services usually performed 
by servants and is more at his ease when 
they are to be received by servants. I re- 
call a brisk, witty young Irish nurse, helped 
from a menial position to a year of hospital 
training by a friendly physician who discov- 
ered her merit, and whose rich personality 
was a positive factor in the recovery of a 
certain patient. Nora was deft, thoughtful, 
experienced, and thoroughly understood all 
her duties in the sick-room. In addition to 
these accomplishments, Nora was an adept 
at professional equivocation and could mal- 
treat or deny the facts in a case without a 
blush or a wince. And at night, on her 
knees in the corner by her cot, the patient 
watched her tell her beads with great fervor, 
and well knew for what she was seeking for- 
giveness. Nora could upset one’s fruit out 
of the window for the benefit of her Jover, 
the gardener. Nora could troll an Irish 
song and dance a little jig. Nora could not 
be deceived in the matter of stolen portions 
of ice-water, forbidden by the physician, 
but mightily longed for by the patient. Nora 
knew the most astonishing tales of fearful 
operations, of ghastly hospital scenes, and of 
live ghosts that had walked the corridors ana 
seen by her ‘¢own two eyes,’’ and Nora’s 
imagination when talking with her sister 
nurses was something that Haggard. himself 
might envy. But in these days of lady nurses 
there are not many like Nora. 

The patient soon begins to realize that he 
has neighbors. This is forbidden knowledge 
and is supposed to retard his recovery. He 
is at first very cautious about disclosing it. 
His interest in the outer world, in foreign, 
domestic and social affairs has subsided. His 
mind is taking a vacation from these, but 
must have some interests beyond itself; he 
learns to put skillful questions to the nurse 
who acts as substitute while his own attendant 
is at table, and thus discovers the meaning 
of strange sounds in the next room, the prog- 
ress of some fatal disease, and what patients 
are expecting recovery or death. 

The great event of the patient’s day is the 
visit of the doctor and his staff. The morn- 
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ing is but a looking forward to it or a discus- 
sion of its results when passed; the afternoon 
is the end of the day because the visit is over. 
Usually the time limit of the visit is not great. 
The doctor’s satellites, and especially the 
nurse and the house surgeons, hang upon his 
words, note his tone, his glance, and gather 
abundant information therefrom. The patient 
is humble on these occasions, as one whose 
degree of intimacy with the doctor is but a 
drop in the great ocean of confidence in 
which the nurse lives and moves. He finds 
it necessary to guard his speech lest an un- 
wise remark should cause the nurse to give 
him an extra tucking up, and a humiliating 
gentle pat as to one whose mind was slightly 
unhinged by illness. But on the whole, the 
doctor and his patient feel that behind each 
is the background of a much broader exist- 
ence than the nurse knows about. 

The doctor always asks, <* How are you 
this morning?’’ ‘The patient, having noth- 
ing better to occupy his mind, perhaps ar- 
ranges his reply in advance, according to his 
disposition. In the early stages of his hos- 
pital life his proud ambition is to lay at the 
doctor’s feet an accumulation of miseries 
which will awaken profound interest. He 
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puts together ail the wakeful hours, all the 
pains and adverse symptoms and all the 
weariness, and thinks to convince the phys- 
ician that he is the most desperately sick 
patient in the hospital. But he soon learns 
that the nurse has a steady eye on him and 
sets herself to correct any little imaginary 
flights in which he may indulge; and to be 
told that you have slept more than you were 
aware of, or that you are really much better 
than you think, is so humiliating that the pa- 
tient soon Jearns discretion. But he would 
give much to know what it is that the nurse 
says about his case to the doctor, outside 
the door, when the call is over. 

«<' Taking the temperature,’’ lying still 
with a mean, tasteless glass tube in one’s 
mouth for a seeming half hour, is the least 
pleasant part of the morning visit and at this 
trying period the nurse is sure to make some 
statement concerning his case which the pa- 
tient is in an agony to correct. But when 
the temperature and all the other facts have 
been recorded in a little red zigzag line and 
with various dots and figures, on the chart, 
and food and medicine assigned for the next 
twenty-four hours, the patient has a feeling 
that the world, which has paused for a little, 
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A corner in a Maternity Hospital. 


may now go on with assurance of prosperity. 

One day in the life of a surgical patient 
is absolutely unforgettable for all the years of 
his life thereafter, that is, the day when his 
own particular time to go the operating- 
room came. The sun and the world looked 
strange to him that morning, for he didn’t 
feel at all certain that he would ever see 
another sun or another morning. He won- 
dered where his mind would go when the 
ether closed his senses, and how it would 
all end. He resolved to do a great many 
noble deeds if the day should pass and find 
him in the land of the living. He is con- 
scious all the time that curious eyes are upon 
him, and that he is an object of peculiar in- 
terest to all sorts of people in the building. 
Various glances show that any signs of 
nervousness or perturbation or fear of what 
is coming will be carefully noted. The 
nurse and the house physician talk of any- 
thing and everything but that of which they 
are thinking, that is, the probabilities of the 
case and what the surgeon’s knife will dis- 
close. The nurse and the young doctor are 
eager and curious; the patient is neither, 
and wearily wishes himself outside the walls. 
He even meditates flight. He watches the 
hands of the clock, slowly moving on to- 
wards the appointed hour, as might a con- 
demned man watch them. When the first 
sweet breath of ether is inhaled, a strange 
feeling of rebellion steals over him, per- 


haps, He will not yield to the drug. He 
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will hold his mind 
firm and clear. Over 
and over again, he re- 
peats his name and res- 
idence, as if he were 
reading them from an 
envelope, but the 
words come slowly 
and with increasing 
difficulty. A faint tink- 
ling, as of silver bells, 
begins to fill all the air, 
and absorbs his at- 
tention. He forgets to 
say his name in the 
new and fascinat- 
ing sweetness, 
Peace, serenity, 
beauty, fill and sat- 
isfy his soul. He 
is floating away on a 
lovely river guided by a mysterious boatman 
and still the silver bells are ringing. The 
river is bordered by tall palms ; there is no 
motion ; all is delightful rest and calm, un- 
til, suddenly, harshly, a rude voice enters 
this sweet realm; strange awkward figures 
appear, and some one disturbs the beautiful 
enchantment with the words, ¢¢ It is all over. 
How are you?”’ 

For days and weeks that mystery of the 
anesthetic spell haunts the patient’s mem- 
ory. Where was he, how was he, that no 
slightest trace of the strange things that be- 
fell his mortal body were known to him? 
He asks the wise doctor, the knowing nurse, 
but no one understands, even as well as he, 
the real meaning of that strangest of strange 
experiences, the ether-dream. 

Convalescence comes slowly on. The 
patient is wheeled carefully down the corri- 
dor in the chair which has been waiting for 
him all these weeks, and he goes irito the 
charity wards. At first, the sight of new 
faces, the sound of new voices weary and 
alarm him. He shrinks, in his weakened 
condition, from meeting other personalities 
and comprehends, in a’ measure, the shyness 
of a little child. The air about him seems 
to contain a menace which he cannot un- 
derstand. His head, so long accustomed to 
the delightful pillow, feels light and weary 
and longs for the old place. Getting well 
does not seem at all fascinating, now that it 
is near at hand, He has forgotten those 
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brave deeds which he intended to do if his 
life were spared. What a commonplace 
thing it is going to be to leave these delight- 
ful surroundings and go out into the rude 
world again. 

In a few days, however, this stage of con- 
valescence passes. His head is firmer, his 
mind clearer. He has caught a glimpse of 
the outer life. The great blue sky, the 
clouds, the sun—how dear and familiar and 
inspiring their aspect! He has met a friend 
who tells him that his coming back is eagerly 
longed for, that great pleasures are in store 
for him. He has come to know some of 
the patients in the wards, and though his 
heart is warm with pity, yet their pale, sick 
faces, their faint voices are distasteful to him, 
almost repelling. Such as that was he, only 
a few weeks since, and the new life which 
has entered his frame gives him longings for 
a free, stirring existence among people whose 
faces are not pale, whose voices are not faint. 
He begins to see his nurse and physician in 
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their true light, at their actual value. Their 
mission is no longer to him. The shackles 
of invalidism are fast loosing their hold upon 
him. Those bottles on which his life seemed 
to depend are without meaning to him now. 
The rolling chair, that is for the feeble; the 
hot-water bag, once his dearest friend and 
comforter, well, nothing to him now seems 
quite so insipid as that same rubber bag. 
This once strange, now familiar place, the 
place of the invalid, the cared for, the pitied, 
he gladly leaves it, pleased to be once more 
a sound healthy citizen. 

But when the novelty of the return to his 
home has worn off, and the momentary dis- 
taste of a healthy man for the surroundings 
and necessities of the invalid has been forgot- 
ten, his heart swells with thankfulness for all 
the tender ministrations, all the watchful care 
of the hospital days, and he remembers to 
speak gratefully of hospitals all his life long. 


Heven Norton. 





In a Nurse’s own room. 








In the next issue of THE PETERSON will appear another article on Hospital Life, this time from the 


Nurse’s Standpoint, written by a nurse in training, and containing much interesting information on this most impor- 


tant department of Hospital life and work, 


















AMONG 


THE PLAYERS. 











Y the first of November the theatrical 
season is pretty well started on its 
way, though it is scarcely at its height 


until a month or six weeks later. Already 
we have had many productions, but only 
two or three worthy ones. Our dramatists 
at present seem to lack seriousness. Of frivo- 
lous plays there is no lack, but of good and 
thoughtful work there is a scarcity. We do 
not mean to depreciate the value of comedy: 
it has its place, just as the serious drama has; 
but even in lighter plays the characters might 
just as well act sensibly, or with some rela- 
tion to human semblance. Our authors of 
comic plays so often present such absurdly 
ridiculous situations, draw such impossible 
types of character, put such senseless lines in 
the players’ mouths, and make their plays so 
utterly foolish, that however good the intent 
to amuse might have been, the effect is 
spoiled. Even in comedy there can be some 
sense, and not all silliness. There is no 
doubt that persons in real life do many ab- 
surd things, but in most of our comic plays 
we are asked to accept characters and situa- 
tions that are too wildly exaggerated for any 
consideration whatever. 


ae st 
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In this connection we are reminded of 
the frequent inconsistency of the player, and 
the negligence of the stage manager, whose 
duty it is to attend to all the details which 
go to make up a perfect production. Ina 
recent play a young lady who has traveled 
all the way from California to New York, 
enters the stage clad in 2 white, or very pale 
gray, long traveling cloak, lined with bright 
pink silk, and with a wide belt and trimmings 
of the same gay color. Nor had she tray- 
eled in a private car, but alone. Further- 
more, she was, or called herself, a «* business 
woman.’’ Now, no business woman, and 
no lady would don such a conspicuous and 
inappropriate rig as that in which to travel 
five thousand miles across the country, and 





the actress who dressed the part should have 
known better. But players often lose all 
sense of the proprieties and the fitness of 
things in their desire to appear well; such 
players are not artists. Another instance 
which we call to mind, was when another 
actress appeared on the stage in a very elab- 
orate pale blue moiré costume; time: after- 
noon. ‘There was no mention of her car- 
riage waiting outside, nor was she attending 
a reception: it was merely a call—almost a 
business call. Yet she had the bad taste to 
wear such a dress, and the stage manager al- 
lowed i. 
* * 


* 
7 


These inconsistencies of the players are no 
more apparent or flagrant than those of the 
dramatist. We have become accustomed, 
through long usage, to the married woman 
who rushes to her friend’s or her husband’s 
friend’s bachelor apartments at midnight for 
‘¢protection.”’ In real life a woman would 
stop to consider before taking such a rash 
step; on the stage she does it in perfect in- 
nocence and on the impulse of the moment. 
Women on the stage never seem to have any 
female friend to whom they can turn when 
trouble threatens; they are always obliged to 
ask amantohelpthem. Again, the amount 
of alleged pride and dignity with which peo- 
ple in plays are invested by dramatic writers 
and interpreters, at times becomes laughable. 
It seems to be an unwritten law in tlte thea- 
tre that in serious plays nothing shall be 
thoroughly understood by the characters until 
the last act. The audience sees the trouble 
at once, and so could any right-minded per- 
son, but authors do not usually see fit to 
endow their characters with perception or 
intuition, so the player-folk wander through 
a maze of misunderstandings until eleven 
o’clock, when a simple word unravels the 
whole mystery. If our dramatists would 


make their characters more sensible and their 
situations a little more true to life, their work 
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would assume far more importance and would 
command more respect. And if our actors 
would bear in mind the manners of true 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, and the cus- 
toms of good society, their work would be 
more artistic and worthy of approbation. 
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present a handsome and new photograph of 
her in a guise which she often affects. Julia 
Arthur is a hardworking and earnest actress ; 
she won a degree of prominence and success 
in this country and then went to England, 
where, in Sir Henry Irving's company, she 





Julia Arthur. 


From her latest photograph. 


By the time these pages reach the public, 
Julia Arthur will have made her bow as a 


star in Mrs. Burnett’s play «*A Lady of 


Quality.’”” We have written recently of 
Miss Arthur and her work, and this month 


Copyright 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


came to be a favorite. It is to be hoped 
that her starring venture will be a success. 
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For many years England has sent clever 
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Among the Players. 





Julie Opp. 
Photograph by Alfred Ellis, London, 


players to our hospitable shores, but not un- 
til recently have American actors enjoyed 
much vogue in London, Within the past 
season or two, however, the American play 
and player have been prominent in the Brit- 
ish metropolis, and many of our native 
actors are now great favorites on the other 
side. Prominent among American players 
to win English laurels is Miss Julie Opp, of 
whom we present a handsome portrait this 
month. Miss Opp was better known in 
New York as a journalist, but after a few 
seasons in London she came out a full-fledged 
and popular favorite of the stage. Now she 
is returning to America as a member of Dan- 
iel Frohman’s Lyceum company, and will 
appear during the season in the new play 
«<The Princess and the Butterfly,’’ in which 
she played in London, and which is to be a 
feature of the Lyceum company’s repertoire. 


’ 


«« What Happened to Jones’’ is the title 
of about the most successful farce produced 
this season. It is by George H. Broad- 
hurst and is one of those complicated mix- 
ups so often encountered in the field of farce. 
The plot of a play of this kind matters little : 
if the situations are funny, the dialogue 
clever, the characters humorous and interest- 
ing and the laughs frequent, the average audi- 
ence is satisfied. ‘* What Happened to 
Jones’’ began its season at the Manhattan 
Theatre in August and Jast month was trans- 
ferred to the Bijou, so its successful career 
seems assured. The company employed in 
its performance is an excellent one. 


sk * 


It is now decided that Robert Taber will 
not tour as a star the coming season after 


all, but has been engaged by Sir Henry Irv- 
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ing for his production of ‘< Peter the Great.’’ 
Mr. Taber will remain in London until 
spring, when he will probably appear with 
his wife, Julia Marlowe, during her London 
engagement. We could not send a lovelier 
or more talented actress to England than 
Julia Marlowe, nor one more likely to win 
British approbation. Her production of 
«* Bonnie Prince Charlie’’ is sure to find 
favor across the seas. 


<a ~ - . ° 
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It is quite likely that Mr. and Mrs. Russ 
Whytal will visit London and produce << For 
Fair Virginia’? within the coming year. 
The play has been extremely successful in 
this country ever since they first appeared in 
it, and as Ellen Terry is soon to present a 
one-act play of Mr. Whytal’s, the English 
public may feel kindly disposed towards 
these clever young American players in whom 
they may trace a resemblance to the Kendals. 


~ Sol Smith Russell in ‘‘A Bachelor’s Romance.” 


Photograph by Baker. 
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Among the Players. 


William Gillette in ‘‘ Secret Service.” 
Photograph by Pach. 


Two items regarding Nat Goodwin are 
now being circulated. One is that he is 
writing a book dealing with stage life, to be 
illustrated by A. B. Frost, and the other is 
that the favorite comedian will surely soon 
make his appearance as Hamiet. We do 
not mind accepting the first item, but trust 
the second is merely the dream of a press 
agent. Nat Goodwin is too good an actor 
to be spoiled by vain ambitions, 


The continued success of ‘Secret Ser- 
vice’’ makes the publication of a portrait of 
William Gillette of interest. Mr. Gillette 
never did better work as dramatist or actor 
than in this fascinating play of the war. It 
was a daring idea to make the hero a spy (a 
Northern soldier in Confederate lines), but 
Mr. Gillette accomplishes the feat so suc- 
cessfully in his story and in his acting that 
prejudice, for once, is overcome. In the tele- 
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graph scene in the third act, where he is 
sending a false dispatch, which will ruin the 
people whose hospitality he has enjoyed— 
the people of the woman he loves—the ten- 
sion is so great that the audience grows 
fairly beside itself with excitement. The 





a fine one. ‘Taken all in all, the play and 
players are something for the American thea- 
tre to be proud of. 

It is good news to hear that Madame 
Modjeska is regaining her health and will 


Helena Modjeska. 
Photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


coolness with which Mr. Gillette carries this 
scene is almost wonderful. Shot in one 
hand, he calmly proceeds to send _his 
message with the other, smoking his cigar the 
while. The << Secret Service’’ company is 


probably return to the stage during the sea- 
son. ‘There is scarcely an actress of the 
present day who has a more affectionate and 
admiring public, and there is none who can 
portray so beautifully the characters which 
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Among the Players. 





Paola del Monte. 
Photograph by Eddowes. 


Helena Modjeska has adorned with her per- 
sonal loveliness and gentle genius. Though 
a grandmother, her Rosa/ind is still full of 
youth and spirit; her Portia a study of 
beautiful womanliness and dignity ; her 
Mary Stuart a noble and noteworthy per 
formance; her Jsabe//la in ** Measure for 
Measure,’’ one of her latest characters, and 
one of the n.v, successful, is unrivalled ; her 
Magda is a brilliant piece of work; and 
who has not wept over her pathos as Camille, 
Adrienne, or Frou-Frou ? 

Though born in Poland, Madame Mod- 
jeska has lived and played so long in this 
country that she considers herself an Ameri- 
can. Since her illness she has lived on her 
ranch in California. In private life she is 
happily married to Count Bozenta. 


A music hall star of considerable bril- 
liancy and a sweet singer is Paola del Monte, 
who made her American début at Koster 
& Bial’s last month, and of whom we 
give a characteristic portrait. Mlle. del 
Monte is a Spaniard, of striking beauty. 
This, allied to her talents as a singer, has 
already made her a favorite in this country. 


* * 


* 

Charles Hoyt’s latest tarce, «*A Stranger 
in Mew York,’ contains the usual conglom- 
eration of humor, catchy songs and farcical 
situations. The principal part is taken by 
Harry Connor, well remembered as We//and 
Strong in ** A Trip to Chinatown.’? Mir. 
Connor is a clever comedian with an crig- 
inal manner and a genuinely humorous spirit. 
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and he plays his part for all it is worth. 
Sadie Martinot, prettier than ever, is the 
most prominent woman in the cast. ‘A 
Stranger in New York’’ has evidently 
struck the popular fancy and settled down 
at the Garrick for a long run. 
ky OX 

Georgia Caine is a clever young actress, 

who can also sing and dance successfully. 


The question of what constitutes a music , 


hall is now being agitated in New York, and 
several test cases are likely to come up soon. 
According to the old law, for which a bet- 
ter has never been substituted, the music 
hall license permits a manager to sell liquors 
throughout a performance consisting of mu- 
sical selections, during which women shal] 
not appear on the stage in costume. Of 





Georgia Caine. 


From her latest photograph by Pach. 


Last season she played the god-mother most 
charmingly in <‘¢ Lost, Strayed or Stolen,’’ 
and she is now assuming the title-rdle in one 
of Rice’s ‘*Girl From Paris’? companies. 
Miss Caine has an arch manner, a piquancy 
and a decidedly fetching style which accord 
perfectly with such a part. We present a 
handsome and striking picture of Miss 
Caine in this month’s issue, 


course, in all the music haJs the women per- 
formers do appear in costume while drinks 
are sold in the audience, and within the past 
season most of the houses of this sort have 
also produced short burlesques and operas, 
which come under the head of theatrical per- 
formances, still selling liquor. Under the 
old law this is illegal, and war is being 
waged against the music halls on that ac- 


' 
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Among the Players. 


Richard Mansfield in ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple.” 


count. The result will be interesting, for 
the managers stand firm and the magistrates 
say the law must be enforced. 


‘© THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE.”” 

Whatever Richard Mansfield does is 
especially interesting, and whatever Bernard 
Shaw writes is clever; consequently the 
appearance of this able actor in a new play 
by this daring dramatist is an enjoyable 
event. ‘The Devil’s Disciple,’’ produced 
last month at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, is 
a play of the Revolution, introducing the 
Puritanical characters of a century ago and 
contrasting their harshness and narrowness 
with the reckless, dare-devil scapegrace son 


of the family, Dick, played by Mr. Mans- 


field. ‘This Dick is an outcast, held up as an 
object of scorn by all his relatives who are 
of stern Puritan mould, and he comes home 
only to hear the reading of his father’s will. 
Bernard Shaw is nothing if not a satirist, 
and he delights in contrasting the small, 
mean natures of the people who call them- 
selves good Christians with the innate gen- 
erosity and nobility of Dick whom they all 
abhor as a vile sinner. Dick protects an 
abused child, and when he is mistaken for 
another man by the English soldiers, calmly 
marches off to be hanged, that the minister, 
who was really wanted, and the minister’s 
wife may be safe and happy. ‘The execu- 
tion does not take place, however, and the 
play ends pleasantly. 
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The character of Dick fits Mr. Mans- 
field, or he fits it, perfectly. The cool 
recklessness, the bravery, the wit, the cyn- 
icism with which the part is invested are 
delightfully depicted by him. It is one of 
his very best performances, and those who 
are familiar with Richard Mansfield’s best, 
know that this means a mental treat. Beat- 
rice Cameron as the wife of the minister 
does very good work in her usual spasmodic 
style; Arthur Forrest as General Burgoyne 
gives a racy character sketch which is a 
worthy foil for Mr. Mansfield’s Dick. 

It has always been considered that a play 
without a love interest could never be popular, 
but Bernard Shaw’s drama is so exceedingly 
clever, so witty and so well constructed that 
its many other good qualities atone for the 
lack of heart element. The stage pictures 
are fine, the climaxes and characters effec- 
tive, and the dialogue the most witty and 
enjoyable heard on our stage for some time. 


S 


* 
¢€, BACHELOR’S ROMANCE.”” 


The literary man grown old before his 
time who unconsciously falls in love with 
his sweet young ward is not a new theme, 
but it is always a pretty one, and, if prop- 
erly treated, becomes the basis of a good 
play. It is the groundwork of Martha 
Morton’s comedy above named in which 
Sol Smith Russell is now appearing, and 
while the author started out excellently, and 
carries her plot and people well until the 
third act, the plav deteriorates in the fourth 
and last act, developing from seriousness to 
farce in an unaccountable and inexcusable 
manner. Miss Morton is a clever author, 
and why she elected to spoil her play by a 
poor last act we cannot understand. In 
the interpretation of ‘*A Bachelor’s Ro- 
mance’’ she is most fortunate. Sol Smith 
Russell shows us David Holmes, the literary 
critic, who for sixteen years has been pro- 
mising to visit his ward ‘*next Sunday,’’ 
and who is finally overwhelmed by the same 
ward, Si/via, who drifts into his dingy 
studio like a ray of sunshine, and, in her 
sweet, childish innocence refuses to leave 
him. His remorse at neglecting her so 
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long, his efforts to do what is right for her, 
and the artificial atmosphere into which his 
society sister wants to introdace the girl, 
are really touching; while her gradual growth 
of love for him, his belief that she loves an- 
other, and that he is too old and too musty 
a bookworm for her, are delicately and deftly 
worked up. 

Sol Smith Russell’s pathos and peculiar 
humor were never displayed to better advan- 
tage than in ** A Bachelor’s Romance.’’ He 
plays from the heart and his work goes straight 
to the heart. He is a thoughtful, careful and 
finished actor. His development from the 
staid literary worker into a ‘* society man”’ 
is amusing, and there are many touches of 
humor throughout the play, but under it all 
runs a current of tenderness and pathos, on 
account of the sweet girl Sisvia, most charm- 
ingly played by Annie Russell. The rest 


of the company are admirable. 


sb sk 
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4 COAT OF MANY COLORS.”’ 


There is considerable witty dialogue in 
Madeleine Lucette Ryley’s comedy, but little 
else. The author is a clever woman but she 
is tryingto dotoo much. Bright lines do not 
make aplay; one or two situations are neces- 
sary. As thev are eliminated from **A Coat of 
Many Colors,”’ it cannot be called a success- 
ful production. ‘The name is awkward in the 
first place, and so much depends on the title 
ofaplay. ‘The ‘*hero’’—if a comedy may 
be said to have a hero-—is played by Herbert 
Kelcey, and is a most exemplary young man, 
on whom, however, are shifted all the ad- 
ventures of his brother because they happen 
to have the same initials. Complications of 
the most absurd kind ensue on this account, 
and a serious interest is awkwardly brought 
in. The rapidity with which Mrs. Ryley 
changes from farce to sober earnest is remark- 
able and not in the best taste. Her play 
lacks symmetry and artistic unity, just as it 
Jacks situations, and sometimes it is hard 
work to know whether she intends it for a 
farce or a serious drama. Herbert Kelcey 
and Effie Shannon in the leading parts do as 
well as possible, but they are not stars, despite 
the fact that this is their «*own’’ company. 


























artists of the present is Miss Augusta 

Glose, daughter of the well known 
crganist, pianist and composer, Mr. Adolph 
Glose, and the soprano, Mrs. Glose. That 
this young miss is simply bubbling over with 
musical appreciation and talent, is not at all 
strange, and that Miss Gussie will some day 
make the name of Glose echo from east to 
west on both continents (should she con- 
tinue to devote herself to her piano) is a 
fact easily imagined. Miss Glose has one 
strong element in her playing too often 
lacking in the American pianist-—mentality. 
This, combined with profound sentiment 
and a well developed technique, makes her 
interpretations of the classics seem far be- 
yond her sixteen years. Miss Glose is par- 
ticularly happy in her 
rendition of Wagner, 
of whose works she 
has made a serious 
study, playing with 
her father the duets 
arranged by him, from 
the entire ‘¢ Triol- 
ogy.’’ These duets 
are intensely interest- 
ing, and more orches- 
tral in effect than one 
could imagine the 
piano capable of. To 
see this spirituelle 
maiden, whose beauty 
is almost ethereal, mas- 
ter the works of the 
heaviest schools is 
indeed remarkably in- 
teresting, particularly 
when we _ remember 
that her only teacher 
has been her father, 
who is a purely Am- 
erican musician having 
acquired most of his 
training in Boston, 


be 
()* of the most promising American 





Augusta Glose. 


The greatest interest has been aroused in 
musical circles over the début of the cele- 
brated Belgian soprano, Mme. Dyna Beu- 
mer, who comes from the concert field 
abroad, heavily laden with encomiums from 
the musical critics of the entire European 
continent. Mme. Beumer is the protégé of 
the King and Queen of Belgium, the canta- 
trice of the court of Holland, and bears the 
insignia of Officer d’ Academie, which was 
bestowed upon her by the French Govern- 
ment. She will first be heard in New York 
at a concert at the Astoria on November gth, 
after which she will be heard in many of 
the principal cities. 

Mme. Beumer has been a most ardent 
student, and has proved herself the worthy 
possessor of as beautiful and wonderful a 
voice and musical tal- 
ent as have been be- 
stowed upon any so- 
prano living. Had it 
not been for the sad 
fact that Mme. Beumer 
since early childhood 
has been afflicted with 
a slight lameness, she 
would undoubtedly 
have become one of 
the greatest operatic 
stars the world has ever 
known. Massenet 
declared her art and 
voice the ‘‘personifica- 
tion of all that is most 
noble and refined.’’ 
Her repertoire is very 
extensive, embracing 
many fiorituri arias that 
few singers of the 
present day attempt. 
A noted critic once 
said of Mme. Beumer, 
that ** While Mozart 
was composing his dif- 
ficult coloratura arias, 
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he must have had in mind a voice like that 
of Mme. Beumer.’’ 


* 


7 


Little Dyna Beumer, named for her illus- 


trious aunt, accompanies Mme. Beumer on 
This child of twelve 


her visit to America. 
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to her aunt, whom she imitates most per- 
fectly. Little Dyna has studied music at 
the Royal Conservatory in Brussels, where 
her rapid progress amazed her teachers. 

She comes here, not to appear in concerts, 
but may be heard at private musicales, where 
she will probably become a decided favorite 





Mme. Dyna Beumer. 


possesses a voice and musical talent that have 
already made her famous, having sung before 
audiences numbering thousands. The critics 
unanimously agree that her voice and musi- 
cal conception are marvelous. She has al- 
ways found her greatest pleasure in listening 


and pet. In appearance, she is rather small 
for a child of twelve, and possesses a coun- 


tenance of great attractiveness and intelligence. 


* * * 
Of the numerous great pianists concert 


goers have had an opportunity of hearing in 
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Little Dyna Beumer. 


this country, none could relate more inter- 
esting anecdotes of the artistic life at Weimar, 
and the last days of the wonderful master, 
Franz Liszt, than Alexander Siloti, who will 
be heard here this season, Siloti enjoyed 
the greatest esteem and confidence of the 
immortal Liszt, from the moment he was in- 
troduced to the Weimar coterie of Liszt celeb- 
rities, early in the eighties, up to the master’s 
death, almost occupying the place of a son. 

One of the last photographs taken of Liszt 
was the one with his favorite pupil in the 
background, and is an excellent likeness of 
the great musician, as well as of the famous 
Russian boy, who has since become so dis- 
tinguished. 

Upon the début of Alexander Siloti, his 
rendition of a Liszt programme so enthused 


the people of Leipsic, that they established 
the celebrated Liszt Society which became 
so famous. ‘This episode was the most grati- 
fying one connected with the latter months 
of Liszt’s life. : 
Siloti’s musical studies were begun in Kus- 
sia, and he was the pupil of Nicholas Rubin- 
steinin Moscow. His career since his début 
has been a most brilliant one, both artistically 
and socially, his personality as well as his 
marked genius winning all who hear him. 


*k ra *k 


Mlle. Marie Barna, who left the American 
concert field several years ago to continue 
her studies abroad before appearing in grand 
opera, will be heard here this season with 


the Damrosch & Ellis opera company. Many 
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will remember this ambitious young Cali- 
fornian for her tour with Sousa’s Band, as 
her remarkable voice gained her much at- 
tention even before it was fully developed. 


Upon going to Paris, Mlle. Barna studied 
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den, which engagement, however, his death 
caused Mlle. Barnato abandon. Following 
this, Mlle. Barna concertized with eminent 
success throughout Europe, and finally made 


her operatic début, convincing the most 


Liszt and his pupil, Alexander Siloti. 


with Mme. Marchesi, but had not been 
under the great teacher’s tuition longer than 
six months, when the late Sir Augustus Har- 
ris heard her sing and at once engaged her 
for the Grand Opera season at Covent Gar- 


skeptical critics of her pronounced dramatic 
ability. Some of her most successful réles 
have been in the Wagner operas, although she 
has sung with success in *‘Faust,’’ ‘* La Bo- 
héme,’’ «« Andrea Chenier,’’ «« Cavalleria.’’ 
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The second visit to this continent of the 
distinguished violinist Eugéne Ysaye, will be 
made this season, beginning with his ap- 
pearance at the New York Philharmonic 
concert on November 13th. Eugéne Ysaye 


is not merely a distinguished violinist, but — 


the acknowledged greatest ‘* Master of. 
masters,’? as the great Rubinstein pro- 
nounced him. He comes from Belgium, 


-heads.and in fact all who 
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the youth play, ‘* Here is a violinist upon 
whom the mantle of greatness has truly 
fallen.”” . 

From the time of his début, when a mere 
lad in 1878, Ysaye has conquered, inspired 
and amazed musicians, critics, crowned 
have heard him, 

Kings and gov- 
many favors upon 


by his marvellous genius. 
ernments have conferred 





Marie Barna. 
Photograph copyright 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


the cradle of famous violinists, and was 
born at Leige some forty years ago. His 
father was the composer and musician, 
Nicholas Ysaye, and has a distinguished 
brother who is a pianist. In fact from in- 
fancy Ysaye has been surrounded by and 
has studied with the greatest artists; Massart, 
Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps were his mas- 
ters, the latter exclaiming upon first hearing 


him, and decorated him with knightly hon- 
ors. In 1886 he was appointed high pro- 
fessor at the Royal Conservatory at Brussels, 
where he has successfully continued the 
work his former masters Wieniawski and 
Vieuxtemps executed for so many years. 
When not concertizing abroad, Ysaye 
leads a most ideal life at his luxurious home 
in Brussels, with his charming wife and four 
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children. Here congregate many of the 
most noted musicians, artists and composers 
of the world. Among these the celebrated 
pianist and composer, Raoul Pugno, may 
often be found and heard, he and Ysaye en- 





Raoul Pugno is a Parisian and some few 
years Ysaye’s senior. His career abroad 
since his début at the age of six, has been a 
most brilliant one. Not alone as a pianist 
has Pugno distinguished himself, but also asa 


Eugene Ysaye and Raoul Pugno. 


trancing those present with ideal perform- 
ances of such works as the great ‘* Kreutzer 
Sonata’? of Beethoven, the Rubinstein, 
Schuman, and Grieg sonatas, etc, 


composer of such works as ‘* The Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus,’? composed in 1879, sev- 
eral symphonic poems, the best known being 
«« Prometheus; ”’ also a lyric drama, ‘‘Pauvre 
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Alice Nielsen. 
From her latest photograph. 


Gens,’’ written for Mme. Calvé. These 
are among his larger works, while the smaller 
piano works are numerous and greatly ad- 
mired ; also one of his latest, a sonata for 
piano, has made a profound impression on 
the critics. 

The variety of his compositions demon- 
strates his great versatility, and the fact that 
he excels as a chamber music artist as well 
as solo pianist, places him among the great- 
est pianists of Europe, and shows him the 
greatest living French pianist. He combines 
the extreme finish of the Parisian school 
with a breadth and depth of interpretation 
not often found in the pianists of his coun- 
try. His repertoire embraces works from 
Bach to Grieg, and should he play with 
Ysaye, a genuine sensation would undoubt- 
edly attend the event, for to hear two such 
artists together is unusual, 





The Musical World. 


Sybil Sanderson, the beautiful and fre- 
quently photographed songstress, formerly 
the unpretentious pretty little daughter of 
Judge Sanderson of California, does not seem 
to allow the newspaper gossips much more 
rest than she does the photographers. Her 
successes since her début in Amsterdam in 
1888, have been numerous, in fact almost 
phenomenal, in Europe, her latest conquests 
having been made in Russia, where both her 
art and her beauty created a great sensation. 
The Czar pronounced Mlle. Sanderson the 
most beautiful woman on the stage, and after 
the performance of ‘* Romeo and Juliet ’’ 
she was requested to visit the Imperial box, 
where she received a most cordial reception 
and congratulations. 

Jules Massenet has written several operas 
for Mlle. Sanderson, ‘* Esclarmonde’”’ hav- 
ing been the most successful. In Paris, 
where Mlle. Sanderson resides with her 
mother and sisters, she is a great operatic 
favorite, and within the last year has made 
the most brilliant triumphs in Italy as well 
as Russia. She still has her own country to 
conquer however, as her operatic appear- 
ances here several seasons ago, were not 
marked by success. 


es , * 


Miss Alice Neilsen is the clever little 
soprano who bounded so suddenly into 
favor as a comic opera prima donna last 
spring through her piquant impersonation of 
Yvonne in ‘«The Serenade.’? ‘The wise 
manager of the famous Bostonians appre- 
ciated the fact that they had been rather 
slow in recognizing the full extent of this 
animated little southerner’s ability; how- 
ever, it did not take them long after she 
made her New York début as a prima donna, 
to make arrangements for her to retain the 
place. Miss Neilsen now alternates with 
Miss Guisti, whose place in the company 
was formerly filled by Miss Hilda-Clark. 

The soloists who will appear at the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra concerts, which 
will occur on the evenings of November 
11th, December 16th, January zoth, Feb- 
ruary 17th and March 24th, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, are Mme. Melba, 
Mme. Nordica, Joseffy, Kneisel, and 
Loeffler. The last two artists are members 
of the orchestra, 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 
The ** King of Violinists,’’ Josef Joach- 


im, will have a school to represent him in 
New York this season. It has been estab- 
lished; and will be managed by his eminent 
pupil, Miss Geraldine Morgan. 

The object is to enable those desiring to 
study at the celebrated Hochschule, in Ber- 
lin, the opportunity of gaining a knowledge 
oi the method before going abroad, and thus 
saving much loss of time and expense. 

The school will open about the first of 
November. Miss Morgan has the support 
of many influential persons who are greatly 
interested in the work. 


sb 


The Philharmonic Society of New York 
will give, under the direction of Anton 
Seidl, eight public rehearsals and eight even- 
ing concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the afternoons and evenings of the 
following dates: November 12th and 13th, 
December roth and 11th, January 7th and 
8th, February 18th and 1gth, March 18th 
and 1gth, April 1st and 2d. At these con- 
certs will appear, Eugéne Ysaye, Raoul 
Pugno, Henri Marteau, Jean Gérardy, M. 
Plangon, and Mme. Nordica. 


eo * 
Mignon, the little eight year old daughter 
of the American prima donna, Mme. Emma 
Nevada, is the youngest prima donna in the 
world. This remarkably gifted child made 
her début this summer, singing the principal 
rdle in «* Hansel and Gretel.’ The queen 
regent of Spain was so charmed with the 
child’s voice she wished to make her court 
singer, much to the delight of young King 
Alphonso, who was particularly impressed 
with wonderful little Mignon. 


ky * 
The composer of the ‘‘ Shepherd Boy,’’ 
Professor Grenville D. Wilson, died sud- 
denly at his home in Nyack, New York, 
during September. Mr. Wilson was a 
prominent figure in American music, and 
had composed and published over three hun- 
dred works, none however more widely 
played and popular than the old-fashioned, 
sweet ‘* Shepherd Boy.”’ 
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Mr. Ethelbert Nevin, with his wife and 
little daughter, returned to America from 
Paris in September for a visit to his native 
land. He is said to have composed a song, 
not yet published, that will become more 
popular than his famous ‘¢ Narcissus.”’ 


se 
* 


The dates of the Symphony Society con- 
certs of New York are November sth, 6th, 
26th, 27th, January 21st, 22d, February 
11th, 12th, and April 7th, 8th and gth. 
Mme. Melba, Ysaye, David Bispham and 
Henri Marteau will be the soloists. 


Saint-Saéns is about completing a grand 
scena entitled «* Cléopatra 4 Rome.’” 





Sybil Sanderson. 
From her latest photograph. 
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At the close of the tour of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Henschel, Mr. Henschel will 
teach in Boston from the latter part of De- 
cember to March. Mrs. Henschel will 
be heard in concerts and oratorios during 
this time. 


*, * 


Pablo de Sarasate has presented the town 
of Pampeluna, where he was born, with a 
valuable collection of works of art and gifts 
bestowed upon him by royalty and admirers, 
during his years of successful touring as a 
violinist. 

ky * 

Russians will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing a series of Wagner operas, including 
«<Tristan’’ and <¢Siegfried,’’ also <¢ Die 
Meistersinger,’’ this winter with Mme. 
Eames and the de Reszkés as the principal 
artists. 


The date set for the first performance of 
Massenet’s new opera, ‘‘ Saphu,’’ founded 





Love’s Supremacy.—A Poem. 


on Alphonse Daudet’s novel, is November 
15th. Mme. Emma Calvé will create the 
title-rdle. 
* . * 
* 

Leoncavallo’s opera of ¢¢ Trilby”’ is al- 
ready causing considerable dissension among 
several of the great artists of the day, as to 
who will create the title-rdle. It has been 
said that both Mme. Calvé and Mme. Patti 
are anxious to sing it. 


Anton Dvorak is said to be composing an 
opera on ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ which 
will receive its first performance in America. 


Moritz Moskowski has removed from 
Berlin to Paris, where many of his follow- 
ers and pupils will take up their residence 
also. 


Love's Supremacy. 


A thousand fair stars in the Heaven 
All die at the glance of the sun. 
The heart’s fancies flee at Love’s coming: 
He reigneth alone. 


7 





Ernest Neat Lyon. 
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Eli Whitney. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS. 


Exi1 WHITNEY AND THE CoTTON GIN. 


P i SAHE American who has a patriotic 
pride in his country points to her 
institutions, her wealth, her enter- 

prise and her independence in explanation 

of his feeling, but he may not always re- 
member that to the United States is due the 
credit of a number of the most important 
inventions that the world possesses. To 
what extent humanity has profited financially, 
not to say otherwise, by the cotton-gin; the 
sewing machine; the steam boat ; the tele- 
graph ; the perfecting printing-presses ; the 


telephone ; and many minor but yet import- 
ant inventions, we leave for the reader’s 
calculation. It is the purpose of this new 
series of articles of a distinctly American 
nature to deal with the events in the lives 
of those men whose inventions have been 
of inestimable benefit to the world, and to 
present to the readers of Tue Pererson 
Macazine the story of their struggles with 
poverty and, in many instances, their fight 
against the obstinacy of custom or tradition, 
and the ignorance of those who, standing in 
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a position to help, yet denied them the as- 
sistance to carry genius to perfection. 


Wuirney’s Earty Lire. 


The ancestors of Eli Whitney were sturdy 
English men and women of the middle class 
—that stratum of society which has so often 
given the world great men—and were among 
the early settlers of Massachusetts. His 
mother’s maiden name was Fay, and her 
direct ancestors were well-to-do people who 
came from England and purchased land near 
Boston. Later, one of them invested in 
land in Worcester county, near what is now 
called Westborough, and established Fay 
Farm. Here Eli Whitney was born, De- 
cember 8, 1765. At an early age he 
evinced a great aptitude and genius for me- 
chanics, borrowing whatever tools he could 
find about the farm and learning how to 
handle them intelligently while still very 
young. His father’s watch always possessed 
a great fascination for him, and one Sun- 
day morning perceiving that his father was 
about to start for church without it, young 
Eli feigned illness and was allowed to stay 
at home. As soon as the family were out 
of the way, the young mechanic secured the 
coveted watch, took it entirely apart, exam- 
ined its workings thoroughly and put it to- 
gether again, so deftly and so cleverly that 
his father never knew it until years after- 
wards, when Whitney told him of it him- 
self. When twelve years old he constructed 
a fiddle which produced fairly good musical 
sounds, 

His mother died when Eli was quite 
young, and when he was thirteen years of 
age his father married again. His step- 
mother did not have much confidence in his 
mechanics, although he frequently mended 
knives and performed other jobs of the sort 
for her. During the Revolution, when 
Whitney was about fifteen years old, nails 
were very scarce, and after inducing his 
father to get the necessary tools for him, he 
set up a little plant and made them. He 
also put in knife blades and did other re- 
pairs of asimilar nature. He was in the 
habit of visting workships and gaining all 
the practical information possible. When 
bonnet pins first came into yogue he made 
them also, and later turned out walking 
canes. Mathematical calculations were fas- 
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cinating to him, as well as mechanical in- 
ventions, and he applied himself so steadily 
to both that at fifteen he was considered a 
remarkably clever boy, not only for his skill, 
but for his large fund of general knowledge. 

At nineteen he desired a liberal education, 
feeling the need of broader thought and 
greater knowledge of the world, before giv- 
ing himself up to mechanics, as he hoped to. 
His step-mother opposed his going to col- 
lege, and his father would not permit him 
to take the desired step until he was twenty- 
three years old. He taught in the village 
school and prepared for the freshman’s class 
at Yale, which he entered in May, 1789. 
A friend of the family tried to dissuade his 
father from sending Eli to college, saying 
that his mechanical genius would be wasted, 
and at one time in college—where he pur- 
sued his experiments and inventions, as well 
as his regular studies—a carpenter who was 
working on the place and had seen a job of 
Eli’s, remarked **A good mechanic was 
spoiled when you came to college.”’ 

One summer, during vacation, he was 
stricken with fever accompanied by a bad 
cough, and had a severe illness which 
threatened to terminate fatally, but he grad- 
ually recovered and went to Durham, Conn., 
where he studied with the Rev. Dr. Good- 
rich, and then returned to college. His 
compositions at this time show an undoubt- 
edly poetic and imaginative spirit—some- 
thing scarcely to be expected in a mind 
given over to mechanics. 

After leaving college, he started for 
Georgia where a position as tutor in a pri- 
vate family awaited him. On the journey 
he met Mrs. Greene, widow of General 
Nathaniel Greene, a woman who was ever 
afterward a true friend, and at whose home 
he enjoyed so much hospitality. At that 
time it was not considered safe to travel in 
the south without first being vaccinated, so 
Whitney underwent the operation. As his 
system was in a rather feeble condition, he 
became ill and Mrs. Greene’s house was 
quarantined for a while. To show his ap- 
preciation for this, after his recovery Whit- 
ney managed to procure virus and success- 
fully inoculated every member of her house- 
hold. 

But now good luck seemed to desert him, 
for the position which he had traveled 


so far and with such dangers to reach, had 
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been filled by another man, and nothing else 
offered itself. He wrote home to a friend 
regarding his ill luck, <¢ Fortune has stood 
with her back towards me ever since I have 
been here.’? Mrs. Greene, however, in an 
unusual and noteworthy spirit of kindness 
and hospitality insisted on his staying on at 
her house, and continuing his legal studies, 
which he had just undertaken, which in- 
vitation Whitney accepted with gratitude. 

Whitney’s mechanical genius first became 
known to his kind hostess when her embroid- 
ery frame (called a tambour) commenced to 
give her trouble. From its faulty construc- 
tion it began to injure the fabric she was 
using with it, and Whitney, observing her 
annoyance, insisted on constructing a new 
one. He wasentirely successful—the frame 
being made on new principles, and being in 
every way an improvement on the one pre- 
viously in use. 

Not long after this Mrs. Greene enter- 
tained a party of Georgia planters at her 
home. ‘The conversation had turned upon 
the enormous expense of separating the cot- 
ton seed and the fibre, and the consequent 
inability to profitably cultivate the cotton. 
The need of machinery to do this work, 
then accomplished only by hand, afforded 
Mrs. Greene the opportunity of exhibiting 
the tambour-frame to the planters, and rec- 
ommending Mr. Whitney as a man whom 
she believed could solve the problem for 
them.. 

Whitney had never seen cotton or cotton- 
seed in his life, and he was obliged to go to 
Savannah and securesome. He began work 
at once upon his invention, his workshop 
being a small basement room, and his tools 
being few and primitive. 

The young inventor kept his work a 
secret, Mrs. Greene and Mr. Phineas Mil- 
ler (afterward Mrs. Greene’s husband) be- 
ing the only persons aware of what Whit- 
ney was doing. 
the winter, and ere its close the machine 
was sufficiently perfected to exhibit, and a 
number of prominent men saw that with 
it one man would actually accomplish more 
in a day in separating cotton from the seed 
than he could have done without it in months. 

Mr. Miller and Mr. Whitney soon after- 
ward formed a partnership, the former en- 
gaging to furnish sufficient funds to to secure 
patents, establish a plant to manufacture the 


The work occupied most of 
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machines, and to carry the invention to an 
absolute state of completion. Upon the 
signing of this contract (May 27, 1793) 
Mr. Whitney returned to Connecticut to 
perfect the machine, and obtain the neces-. 
sary patents. : 

Here commenced the troubles which fol- 
lowed the inventor through many bitter 
years. ‘The original machine was not pat- 
ented, and it was therefore kept under lock 
and key. The numerous visitors from all 
parts of the South were not to be denied the 
privilege of beholding the much-talked-of 
invention, however, and one night the 
building containing the machine was broken 
open and the invention carried off bodily. 
Regardless of the rights of the inventor 
copies were made of it—in fact, before 
Whitney had been away three days two 
other claimants to the honor of the inven- 
tion appeared. 

It had been the intention of the new firm 
to retain absolute control of the machines 
everywhere. Cotton then averaged in value 
about thirty cents a pound, and they pro- 
posed to establish a central place of opera- 
tion in convenient localities, ginning the 
cotton on shares, the proportion being one 
pound to the owners of the machine and 
two pounds to the planter. Even this would 
have been enormously profitable to the 
planter, but the plan involved a large outlay 
for the manufacture of machines, and the 
delay consequent upon the securing of this 
capital, and the establishment of the factory 
irritated the planters, who readily took up 
the other inventions. One of these was a 
roller-gin which instead of separating the 
seed from the fibre, simply crushed it all to- 
gether, and this actually found greater favor 
in the English market than Whitney’s gin, 
where of course a large proportion of the 
cotton was sent. So depressing upon the 
outlook was this opinion in Miller’s judg- 
ment that he urged Whitney to go to Lon- 
don and set the public mind there straight 
upon the points of the respective machines. 

The firm which had previously borrowed 
money at ruinously high rates, the amount 
of interest exacted in some cases having been 
twenty per cent. per month, was without 
credit, and Whitney was not able to raise 
even enough to pay his passage to London, 
and the contemplated journey was finally 
abandoned, 
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Not long after this the first suit for 
infringement of the patent came up for trial. 
The fact that it had to take place in Georgia 
made a verdict for the defendants a foregone 
gonclusion, and a second trial resulted as 
unfavorably as the first. 

After two years of litigation, discouragement, 
and great pecuniary loss, an arrangement was 
finally made whereby the legislature of South 
Carolina bought the patent rights of the 
machines for that state. The price asked 
by Miller & Whitney was $100,000, but 
an offer of half that amount, two-fifths 
down, and the balance in three equal annual 
payments, was finally accepted by the pat- 
entees. At last fortune seemed to turn a 
smiling face upon them. Whitney wrote to 
a friend about this time, that 


‘< We got but a song for it in comparison with its 
worth ; but it is securing something. It will enable 
us to pay our debts and divide something between us. 
It establishes a precedent that will be valuable in other 
States, and I think there is now a fair prospect that I 
shall realizc enough to make me independent.”” 


But again trouble arose for the long-suffer- 
ing patentees, for the South Carolina legis- 
ture by the following year not only repudi- 
ated the entire bargain, as made by its pred- 
ecessor, but actually sued to recover the 
amount of the first payment, the chief argu- 
ment being that a similar machine was used 
in Switzerland forty years previous for pick- 
ing rags to make paper. 

The legislature of 1804, however, rati- 
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fied the bargain made by the legislature of 
1802, and the State of North Carolina en- 
tered into a royalty arrangement, which was 
eminently just, and was kept to the letter. 

Mr. Miller’s death in 1803 left Mr. 
Whitney single-handed in the struggle with 
ignorance, prejudice and piracy, and the ex- 
piration of the patents in 1808, enabled 
the builders of imitations of Whitney’s gin 
to manufacture and sell their machines with- 
out restraint. A petition for the renewal of 
the patent was voted down, and Mr. Whit- 
ney, at the age of forty-five, found himself 
almost without means and heavily in debt. 

The injustice of this treatment may be 
more fully realized when one considers the 
enormous difference between the annual out- 
put and value of cotton in the Southern 
States to-day and what it was before the per- 
fection of this invention. 

Despairing at last of ever securing his 
rights in this invention Mr. Whitney turned 
his attention to the manufacture of fire arms, 
and in this his intelligence and industry were 
handsomely rewarded. He made many im- 
provements in the rifles and guns of that 
period, and his factory at New Haven was 
soon overrun with orders. 

In 1817 he married—his wife being Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Judge Edwards of the 
United States District Court. He lived but 
five years after his marriage, however, and 
his death occurred in 1822. 

CampsBeLt Prince, Jr. 
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The Vesper-Land. 


When evening bells are blending 

Their vespers with the breeze, 
Look o’er the waste unending 

Of airy summer seas, 
And there thou’lt see, dim, faint, and far, 
Unbounded save by evening’s star, 
The isles that are not, yet that are, 

The sweet Hesperides. 


Here cloudy waves beat golden 

Along the ruddy shore. 
Here bards and heroes olden 

Dwell on, forevermore. 
Here dawn brings night, and night brings morn, 
But Death sounds not his hunter’s horn, 
Nor men of life and love are shorn, 

Nor sorrow strides before. 


And sounds come ever winging 
Across the misty miles, }° 
Of clear-voiced poets singing 
The praises of the isles, 
But none may sing with them, ’ tis said, 
Save he whose lips have sometime shed 
A song to live when lips are dead, 
And dead their songs and smiles. 


Long have I toiled and striven, 
Nor thought to cease or rest, 
To gain the goal, God-given, 
Valhalla of the West. 
But still I strive, and still I fail, 
Yet, yet, my heart, fear not, nor fail, 
One day they’ll cry to thee, ¢¢ All hail!?? 
Those spirits of of the Blest. 


Joserpn L. Hooper. 











A Seconp PaGANIN1. 


WO seats, Mrs. Brown, please, in the 
third row, it they are still vacant,”’ 


said a clear young voice at the counter. 

Mrs. Brown ran her eve over the plan of 
the Town Hall, and discovered that two de- 
sirable chairs, just in the centre of the third 
row, were still vacant, in spite of the unpre- 
celented rush for tickets, and Miss Lathom 
took out her purse. 

An elderly man, of seedy aspect and bib- 
ulous type of face, was putting a violin-string 
in his pocket when the girl spoke. He turned 
and looked at her, as most people did, for she 
was very pretty, with the pathetically transi- 
tory beauty of peach-bloom and dewy lips 
and softly rounded outlines—the many-hued 
bubble that breaks at a touch. 

But the man looked at her with more 
than the fleeting admiration due to bubbles 
—with something of the remorseful surprise 
of one .who, having broken them, sees 
another unexpectedly. 

s«It’s a rare thing for Dr. Lathom to go 
to concerts,’’ said Mrs. Brown, affably. 

<< Yes,’’ replied the doctor’s daughter, 
‘*because, vou know, so few good things 
come this way. But papa was very musical 
in his younger days, and he is going to-night 
because he fancies he shall hear an old ac- 
quaintance in this wonderful violinist. A 
very fine player papa’s acquaintance was, 
twenty years ago, and he ought to have 
been a really great artist, only he was so 
very erratic.”’ 

Mrs. Brown gave an uneasy glance to- 
wards the shabby man. She knew he must 
bz one of the troupe that were to give a 
variety entertainment in the Town Hall that 
evening. But Miss Lathom did not notice. 

««Tt’?s a terrible reverse for an artist,’’ 
she said, taking up her tickets and the pro- 
gramme that was thrown in, ‘‘to have to 
join a minstrel troupe. This Second Paga- 
nini, as they call him si 

But here she caught the warning glance, 
and, blushing extremely, turned from the 
counter. 

The shabby man appeared to have heard 
nothing that could move him. He paid for 
his E string, and followed the girl, in a mo- 
ment, out of the music shop into the street, 
where for a short distance he walked behind 
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her. He saw her enter the front door 
of a respectable-looking square stone house, 
with a brass plate on one side of the entrance, 
and he read the name, ‘* Dr. Lathom,”’ 
as he passed it, just as the door closed. 

Then he trudged on, drawing his old coat 
closer, for the east wind penetrated to his 
lungs and made them sting and ache. 

Flaming posters at the corner announced 
that the ‘* Celebrated Alleghany Minstrels ”’ 
would give their unrivalled variety entertain- 
ment at Atherley Town Hall for that eve- 
ning only, and in conspicuous type, larger 
than that which advertised ‘*the Viviani 
Sisters,’” **the Unique Pantomimist and 
Clog-dancer Joe Blockley,’’ and <««the Ken- 
tucky Swan,’’ stood out ‘‘the World-re- 
nowned Violinist, the Second Paganini.’’ 

«* And Lathom remembers me,’’ thought 
the seedy man; ‘‘and that’s Lathom’s 
daughter ! ”’ 

He took another glance at the square 
house, turning round to do so. <‘* He was 
a good fellow, and a musical enthusiast,’’ he 
said to himself. <¢ And he believed in me 
with all his heart and soul—believed in me, 
in spite of all.’’ 

He sighed and hurried on. At the corner 
he stopped. On one side of the street stood 
a decent-looking country hotel, but only the 
proprietor of the show, with the manager 
and the Kentucky Swan could afford to stay 
there; the rest of the troupe put up at a 
smaller hotel or found cheap boarding-houses. 
At one of these the Viviani Sisters and the 
violinist had quarters. 

The Viviani Sisters, soprano and con- 
tralto, in private life were singularly unlike 
near relatives. The fascinating charms they 
bore in common, before the footlights, im- 
parted the transitory resemblance that pleased 
the public, but which faded in the light of 
common day, like other illusions. Still, if 
not veritable sisters by blood, they were in 
affection, and the amity they displayed on 
the stage was a sincere reflection of their re- 
lations off it. Not often did they disagree. 
Jessie, the soprano, managed the business 
part of their transactions; and Nora, the 
contralto, generally got her way about points 
of artistic moment; each respected the other’s 
ability, and knew her own limitations, 
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But for once a point of disagreement had 
arisen, and as ‘‘ Paganini’s’’ step was heard 
shuffling by their door, a frown crossed the 
fair face of the business partner, who was 
mending a silk stocking by the waning light, 
while her companion, on her knees before 
the grate, made toast to go with the tea they 
had ordered sent up. AA little table was set 
for three, and it was over that third cup and 
saucer that the Sisters Viviani had been hav- 
ing a few words. Nora was a favorite with 
the old musician, who recognized in her a 
touch of the artist, uncultured in any real 
sense as she was. She, good-hearted and 
impulsive, and seeing by sympathy something 
of his lost capabilities, was inclined to like 
him in return, and when she saw that he was 
ill, could not refrain from trying to help him 
in so far as she could. So she persuaded 
him to join them at their boarding-house, 
much to the disgust of her practical partner, 
who despised **Old Paggy,’’ as he was fa- 
miliarly termed by the troupe. 

«« Paganini,’’ unaware of being a brand 
of discord, passed their door and entered his 
room. ‘There he sank into the only chair 
the room contained, and let his head fall into 
his hands, these supported by the foot of the 
iron bedstead. It was cold and cheerless in 
the little room, and he began to cough, which 
sound penetrated to the others through the 
thin partition. 

«¢ Hear him now!”’ exclaimed Nora, lift- 
ing a flushed face from the fire. <¢ Sure it’s 
a hard heart would object to the little com- 
fort we can bring him.”’ 

Jessie, unmoved by the direct attack upon 
her benevolence, shrugged her shoulders. 
Nora covered the plate of hot toast upon 
the fender, and rose with difficulty, for she 
was no longer very young. 

«« Leave the mendin’, me darlint,’’ she 
said, with abrupt change of tone from re- 
proach to coaxing, ‘‘an’ knock on the wall 
there. He’ll know it’s for him to come in.”’ 

«« He can wait until we are quite ready,”’ 
answered Jessie, tartly. ‘* And that will be 
soon enough to sicken the room with the 
smell of whiskey and stale tobacco.”’ 

«« Sure its bronchitis he’s got on him,”’ 
Nora remonstrated. ‘* And there’s no fire 
in the next room.”” 

Jessie knocked on the wall impatiently. 
There was no answering signal, except a 
cough. A moment after the landlady en- 


. his genius reasserting itself. 
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tered with the tray. Then Nora left the 
room, but soon returned alone. 

«« He wants to rest,’’ she said, in a re- 
gretful tone. 

«*He’s had his whiskey,’’ said Jessie, 
‘¢and doesn’t want any tea. I told you 
your trouble was wasted on him.”’ 

But Jessie was wrong. Paganini had flung 
himself upon the bed at Nora’s knock, and 
turned his face to the wall because of some- 
thing upon it he did not wish her to see. 
In the fast-gathering darkness, what with his 
increasing weakness, the recollections called 
up by Dr. Lathom’s name, and the resem- 
blance of Dr. Lathom’s daughter, real or 
fancied, to some one—another peach-bloom, 
dewy-lipped bubble, broken long ago—he 
was growing feverishly alive. 

_ © Erratic!?? Why that was a mild term 
for the wilfulness, the dissipation, the want 
of serious devotion to his art, that had been 
condoned again and again twenty years be- 
fore, by the faithful friends who trusted in 
Perhaps it would 
have conquered—so his own self, pitying 
itself, whispered—had not the light of his 
life died out. But the next moment he 
groaned, remembering how she had faded— 
and why. And then came the knock, and 
his face was turned to the wall. 

Memory, once started on its remorseless 
track, carried him further into the past, led 
him to the starting-point of his career, when 
he was a worshipper, reverent and faithful, 
of true art. It recalled the great master, 
whose ideals he had abandoned to rival a 
genius of a lower type, if as unapproachable 
in his way. He had chosen the body, not 
the soul, of music. Yet he had once been 
at the sacred place where soul leaps into 
being. Memory recalled the day of days 
when Love and Art met him together, and 
crowned him, their neophyte, with a mingled 
garland, and beckoned him onwards and up- 
wards. 

It was the master’s birthday—that day of 
days; and he, with his fellow-students, had 
met to do honor to consecrated genius. One 
after another they had played the master’s 
favorite works, while he listened, well pleased, 
and at last Paganini’s turn had come. He 
had chosen one of the most difficult, technic- 
ally, of the violinist’s compositions, but the 
one he loved best, so he played it with all 
his heart and soul. It was a Rhapsody, 
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as yet unpublished, and new to nearly all 
present. He remembered the breathless si- 
lence, his own trembling heart, as he won- 
dered, when he had finished, at his temerity 
in venturing to interpret a work he had never 
heard the master play; his sudden realization, 
as the applause of his comrades smote his ear 
and the smile of the master met his eye, that 
he had not done amiss. But oh, the excite- 
ment that followed when, amid shouts of 
enthusiasm, the master rose, tremulous with 
emotion, to speak! He told them again 
what a life consecrated to Art must be; he 
bade them choose her for life and death—to 
seek not money, not applause, not even the 
enjoyment of her for themselves, for their 
sensuous pleasure, but her for her own sake. 
And then he spoke of himself, as of one who 
had striven, but whose work was nearly 
done; and while they listened with choking 
breaths, he laid his hands upon the shoulder 
of the pupil who had last played—old Paggy 
felt that touch thrill him now, through the 
shabby cloak that covered him—and said that 
here, here was one that he trusted would 
carry on his loved traditions, and succeed 
him when he was gone, as an interpreter of 
lofty and ennobling aspirations. 

Trembling and crimson-faced, the youth 
had stood, downcast, while this great dis- 
tinction was conferred upon him, not daring 
to believe, until the hearty cheers of his com- 
rades reassured him, that the master’s praise 
would find an echo in their young hearts. 
But youth is generous, and in the excitement 
of the moment jealousies were dormant. So 
at last he raised his eyes, and there, just be- 
fore him, dressed in white, with silent, parted 
lips as eloquent in his praise as those that 
cried ‘* Bravo!’’ all about her, stood the 
maiden whom he loved at once and for ever, 
to the joy and sorrow of both; whom with 
that other maiden, Art, he had wooed and 
worshipped and flung away. 


The Viviani Sisters had finished their tea, 
and Nora was thinking of making another 
attempt to rouse old Paggy, while Jessie 
grumbled at the tea-things being kept about, 
when suddenly a strange sound came from 
the bedroom. It was old Paggy at his fiddle, 
but in such unwonted way, with vague, 
hesitating attempts at first, then with scraps 
of broken melody, tentative efforts at all but 
forgotten strains, lastly with a longer consec- 
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utive movement, ended abruptly, as if the 
player were too much moved to continue it. 
It was the Rhapsody. 

«« Ah! if he would but play like that /”’ 
exclaimed Nora, listening with delight. 

Five minutes later he entered the room, 
dazed, and sitting down near the fire, pro- 
fessed a readiness for the tea that Nora brought 
him. He was shivering with cold or emo- 
tion, or both combined, but he rallied by- 
and-by, and when it was time to dress, 
seemed quite his usual self, except for that 
incessant wheezing cough. 

The Town Hall was packed long before 
it was time for the concert to begin. Dr. 
Lathom and his daughter were in their 
places, the centre seats of the third row, and 
watched with interest the assembling of the 
little orchestra. 

«« Yes, that’s he,’’ whispered the doctor, 
as old Paggy came quietly to his place. 

A near-sighted lady near them exclaimed, 
«What a fine-looking old man!”’ seeing but 
the white hair and Roman profile. 

«<A wreck!’’ said the doctor, regretfully, 
and sighed again as the instruments tuned 
up. ‘A man like that to be put to accom- 
pany roaring choruses! ”” 

But the Alleghany Minstrels were first- 
rate in their way. ‘The young fellows who 
sat around old Paggy fiddled and fluted and 
piped to his lead in fine style, and the chorus 
rose and fell, and the four black-faced buf- 
foons at the ends frisked about to the delight 
of the gallery and the general exhilaration 
of the audience. ‘Turn after turn followed 
in swift succession, and old Paggy played 
on, never once raising his eyes, not even 
when the Sisters Viviani were bowing their 
thanks for applause, and the Irishwoman 
looked down for his usual smile of recogni- 
tion. And to only one or two was there 
anything pathetic in the white-haired bent 
figure fallen so low. 

When the old man’s turn came he walked 
upon the stage with bent head, and bowed 
indifferently to the audience. Then he 
raised his violin and leaned to it, with supple 
wrist poised. His solo was (of course!) 
«¢ The Carnival of Venice,’’ and he played 
it with every conceivable variation, with 
every possible and some seemingly impossiile 
trick of bow. At each feat the enthusiasm 
of the audience waxed greater. It was 
wonderful, more wonderful than the con- 
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tortions of ‘¢the Unique Pantomimist.’’ He 
played it on one string at last, and finishing 
with a really splendid effort of double-stop- 
ping, bowed as indifferently as before, and 
backed towards the stage-door. But the 
audience would have an encore, and thumped 
and clapped until the favorite reappeared. 
Again he bowed, and raised his fiddle to his 
shoulder. The orchestra waited his signal. 
There was a moment’s silence, and every- 


body wondered, as the dull eyes fell upon” 


the front rows in a sort of dazed recollection. 
The old violinist stood motionless, staring 
before him. Dr. Lathom thought he had 
been recognized, and leaned forward, smil- 
ing, but Paganini did not see him. The 
bass-viol shrugged his shoulders at the flute 
—he wondered what was going to happen. 
And then a strange thing did happen. For 
instead of another display of musical pyro- 
technics, the audience heard a soft, low rip- 
ple of sound coming from somewhere far, 
far away, somewhere thev had all known in 
dreams—a ripple like the waves, in that most 
fascinating of time, the tripled triplets. 
Into the rippling presently stole an air, 
like a song on the water, or a lark’s note 
when the trees rustle with the west wind. 
Elderly people began to think dimly of a by- 
gone time, and young ones of days to come, 
and lovers leaned a little closer, unconsciously, 
and those who were lonely sighed as un- 
consciously and listened, for the melody 
promised something more, something sweeter, 
more passionate, more profound. It prom- 
ised and then delayed, dallying coyly, drop- 
ping into a rallentando, glancing back into a 
crescendo of quick-coming notes, retarding, 
accelerating, rising into noble, even utter- 
ance, regular with the triplets of the under- 
song, hurried with a passion that sought a 
perfection beyond the reach of aspiration. 
Again the ripple of the river, the soft, se- 
ductive voice of love, a man’s pleading, a 
woman’s melting second; then a faint sug- 
gestion of a lullaby, and home and peace and 
quiet rest. But the old unrest was under 
all, the striving after something yet unat- 
tained. Sweeter, clearer, purer, rose the 
melody, as the under-current ceased. The 
notes seemed as if they would pierce the in- 
finite to find the secret. At last, in a note 
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so high, so exquisitely fine, that people held 
their breath to hear it, the melody itself 
ceased, leaving a silence as exquisite behind 
it—a silence rapt yet expectant. It contin- 
ued for a few seconds, and then the storm 
broke. 

In their excitement few noticed how the 
violinist tottered as he turned to leave the 
stage; they only saw that he was leaving 
them, apparently unmoved, and they wanted 
him back again. They admired him before, 
now they loved him, and he must know it 
—he must! They clapped and shouted 
themselves hoarse. But Dr. Lathom left 
his seat and went through the little door 
leading back to the stage. His daughter 
followed him, she knew not why; but she 
gave a little cry as her father, running for- 
ward, caught the old man in his arms. One 
of the troupe was standing by, and between 
them they carried him into a dressing-room 
just off the stage. 

The audience shouted and called in vain. 
Paganini did not return, and presently their 
cries changed to laughter as, with a whoop 
and rattling of little bells, a clown bounded 
on the stage. It was the man who had just 
helped to carry old Paggy into the other room. 

The manager, who had ‘¢ stepped out’”’ 
for a little refreshment, on hearing of the 
contretemps, came rushing into the room. 

They had laid him down before the fire, 
his head in Irish Nora’s kind lap. The 
doctor was kneeling beside him, and _ his 
daughter, her peach-bloom paling, alternately 
handed or received things as her father bade 
her. 

The manager drew near, curiously. As 
he did so old Paggy opened his eyes, and 
fixed them upon Miss Lathom. A faint 
smile flickered over his face. 

«« Mary! ’’ he whispered, and then was 
silent. 

Nora sobbed, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

«s What’s the matter with the old boy, 
doctor ?’’ asked the manager. ‘* Booze?’’ 

The laughter of the audience burst in upon 
them through the open door. Dr. Lathom, 
who had risen from his knees, stepped quietly 
across and closed it. 

«* He is dead!”’ he replied. 


Marcaretta Byrpe. 











PusLisHER’s DEPARTMENT. 


AnnounceMEnT will be found in another 
part of this issue of the policy and plans for 
Tue Peterson for 1898. It is the inten- 
tion of the publisher to furnish the readers of 
this magazine with the very best reading 
matter procurable, and to that end arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the best 
work of the most popular authors of the day 
will appear in these pages. Among the 
contributors to THe Peterson for the ensu- 
ing year, and beginning with the next issue, 
will be such well known writers as Mary 
E. Wirkins, Frank R. Stockton, A. 
Conan Doyte, Ocrave TuHanet, Harriet 
Prescott Sporrorp, Cuinton Ross, Ian 
Mactaren, Mrs. Burton Harrison, SaRaH 
Orne Jewett, Amevia E. Barr, GivBert 
Parker and SrepHen Crane. ‘The mere 
mention of these names is sufficient guarantee 
for high-class and entertaining fiction, and 
we are sure that our readers will appreciate 
the arrangements whereby they will be en- 
abled to enjoy the best in the world of fic- 
tion. 


In this issue of THe Peterson begins the 
néw series of articles on American Inventions, 
which will be an interesting and valuable 
addition to this magazine’s American articles. 
The entertaining and dramatic story of Eli 
Whitney’s struggle with his invention of the 
cotton gin is told in this number, and it will 
be followed by accounts of the lives and in- 
ventions of other American geniuses in sub- 
sequent issues. Robert Fulton and the steam- 
boat will be the subject of the next article in 
this series. 


ANOTHER series, similar to the above, in 
that it is on purely American lines, will be 
the series of articles on American Orators, to 
begin in the December issue. The famous 
orators of America, their lives, their work, 
the events that led up to their most noted 
speeches, and the effect that their words. had 
on the people and condition of affairs at that 
point in our country’s history, will be treated 
in concise and interesting style. Patrick 
Henry, the first famous orator of America, 
is the subject of the opening article; the 
others will follow in chronological order. 
As a matter of record and to make the rising 
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generation more familiar with the famous 
orations of these famous men, their best 
speeches will be quoted, at least in part. 


Tue CuristMas NuMBER 


of Tue Peterson, which is now well under 
way, will be the most beautiful issue of this 
magazine ever brought out. It will contain 
stories by Mary E. Wilkins, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, Octave Thanet, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
and Harriet Prescott Spofford; a number of 
handsomely illustrated articles on interesting 
subjects; the usual departments of ** Among 
the Players,’’ ‘«*The Musical World,’’ ««Peo- 
ple Talked About,’’ all finely illustrated; 
an enlarged literary department; a beautiful 
frontispiece from a famous painting hitherto 
unreproduced, and a new and strikingly 
handsome illuminated cover by the noted 
artist, Elmer E. Garnsey. 


Last season a number of offers were made 
the public by which they were able to secure 
Tue Pererson Macazine in combination 
with other publications at greatly reduced 
rates. Present subscribers who took advan- 
tage of these offers will have the privilege of 
renewing their subscriptions for the coming 
year at the same rates if they so desire. 

We suggest that renewals be sent at an 
early date, as during the months of December 
and January it is impossible to fill orders 
promptly, all publications being two or three 
weeks behind in their subscription depart- 
ment owing to the large number of orders 
sent in during the months named. This 
delay and consequent annoyance may be 
avoided by sending renewals early. 


A Goop Cuitp is usually’ healthy, and 
both conditions are developed by the use of 
proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food; so 
easily prepared that improper feeding is in- 
excusable and unnecessary. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 
Créme Simon, marvelous for softening, 
whitening, and perfuming the complexion; 
the most efficacious for light affections of the 
skin and for all irritations, chaps, redness, 


etc. Park, Tilford & Co., New York. 














Christ Bearing the Cross. 


Fiom the painting by Correggio 





